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THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE RECcoRD begins with this num- 
ber. In Dr. Thompson’s Ministerial Plagiarism the resources 
of a wide reading and a rich experience have been made to con- 
tribute to a result, earnest, timely, and vivacious. The article 
by Mr. English is a thoughtful presentation of a view of Evolu- 
tion which pastors are coming quite noticeably to entertain. The 
Fitstorical Papers read at the sixtieth Anniversary reflect de- 
lightfully the spirit of the three marked periods in the life of 
the Seminary and are of great permanent value for the historian. 
We would also call attention to the change in the form of the 
department of Book Notes, which admits of the fuller review 
of some books and a condensed estimate of a greater number 
than heretofore. It is proposed to keep this department abreast 
of the most recent publications and we believe examination will 
show that books are noticed in the REcorpD earlier than in other 
similar publications. In each of the subsequent numbers of the 
volume will appear an article by one of the professors on some 
live topic connected with the subject in which he is a specialist. 
It is expected that the year will show still further increase in 
the value of the periodical both to the nearer constituency of 
Hartford Seminary and to the wider public. 
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A CURIOUS PROBLEM of our politics is the practical difficulty 
the independent voter has in taking part in a caucus. Cau- 
cuses are all party affairs, and a voter who sometimes votes 
with one party and sometimes with another, usually with two at 
once, has no assured right even to attend them. This manifest 
evil, whereby a large and increasing number of citizens, usually 
of exceptional importance, is debarred or at least discouraged 
from sharing in the work of nomination, is bound to be noticed 
more and more. Agitation of the question will probably end in 
the gradual adoption of the English system of officially pub- 
lishing whatever nominations are called for by a sufficient 
number of reputable electors, whether organized as a “ party ”’ 
or not. This is eminently practical and desirable in the smaller 
elections, as in the towns, and, if adopted there, may lead 
to something similar in larger fields. 


THE FOLLOWING UTTERANCE, bearing upon anarchy, ap- 
peared in a recent daily : 


The birth of all our difficulty is in this, that under the patronage of 
Christianity we have learned one lesson without thoroughly acquiring its 
counterweight; we have learned the superb lesson of our self-organizing 
power; we have learned to know our act as something that dates purely 
from us; but the defect in our personal character and the infirmity of our 
civilization lies here: that we do not deeply see and feel that prior to the 
act the track is already laid and spiked and ballasted upon which before God 
that act is bound to run. We are free to act, and that we know; but as 
moral creatures we are not free (using the word in its Bible sense) to deter- 
mine the direction which our act shall take, and that lesson we have only 
half learned. We can make our act; but the instant we presume to draw the 
line our act shall move upon, we are mutinizing against the eternal, have 
stepped into the domain of license already. Moral liberty is self-energy 
clinging to the rail and sliding along a clear track. And self-energy jump- 
ing the rail —that is license, lawlessness, anarchy ; and all disobedience is 
young anarchy. 

Upon these words we make three remarks: In the first 
place, their type of thought can hardly be termed Arminian. 
Indeed they are so far from this that in their figure of the rail- 
way they almost outcalvin Calvin. 

In the second place, the auditors to whom they were ad- 
dressed were not the survivors of a forest fire or the cholera or 
an avalanche. They were a prospered and peaceful assemblage, 
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sheltered under most benignant skies. Among them were five 
hundred college girls, in the fairest bloom of life and intelligence 
and hope. 

In the third place, their author is not a despondent pessi- 
mist, nor a musing recluse, nor a stuffy relic of the past. He 
is a man who has taken his stand in the very heart of the storm 
and stress of the culminating events of the nineteenth century. 
His form and fame are rising to the place of the foremost civil- 
ians of the foremost city of our land. He is in a condition of 
ideal hopefulness and health; a brave and tireless soul, sur- 
charged with enthusiasm, capable of withstanding a horde of 
municipal plunderers of Titan breed without any sign or sense 
of despair or defeat or fear. 

From the lips of such a man, and into the ears of sucha 
throng, these words rang with eloquence and emphasis. They 
aver that God is supreme; that the omission of this teaching is 
the prime fault of our time and land ; and that obedience is the 
best lesson any one can teach or learn. Truer words or timelier 
words are seldom uttered. The Congregationalist, in a recent 
leading editorial, signified, though with less emphasis, the: same 
conviction. We are reminded by them of the impressive words 
of John Fiske, respecting the bearing of Calvinism upon polit- 
ical history. 

These three utterances in recent literature show this, at the 
very least: that Calvinism is neither dead nor moribund. They 
even prompt again the inquiry whether the true philosophy of 
things as they are to-day and the philosophy that lay at the 
heart of the scheme of Calvin’s thought do not, after all, coin- 
cide. And yet another book is just put upon the market, sym- 
pathetically describing again the reaction against Calvinism and 
again tolling the bell for its burial. 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS G. PEABopy has done a real service in 
working out a statistical study of Zhe Proportion of College- 
Trained Preachers for the Forum for September. He has 
brought together important facts concerning the number of 
college graduates, absolute and relative, who have chosen the 
ministry as a profession during the last twenty-five years, and 
also concerning the proportion of college graduates among 
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seminary students during the last ten years. His statistics are 
by no means exhaustive, being confined to twenty-seven colleges 
and twelve seminaries ; but they are sufficiently representative 
to be valuable. The general impression given by the article is 
hopeful, various considerations being adduced to offset the well- 
known fact that the number of college men going into the 
ministry has been ve/atively diminishing for many years. On 
the whole, Professor Peabody believes that the ministry is not 
losing its right to be counted among the learned and scholarly 
professions. He also believes in its inherent attractiveness to 
collegians, except in so far as ministerial self-respect has been 
“threatened,” as, for example, by “a pernicious system of indis- 
criminate aid,” or by “a tradition of sentimentalism.” We 
suspect that just here a vital point is touched. In theory the 
ministry excels all other callings in dignity; but in fact and 
popular conception it sometimes has a flavor that offends every 
self-respecting man. The entire body of Christian people has a 
common duty jealously to guard and uphold the dignity of the 
ministry, for whatever discredits it discredits the whole cause 


, 


of Christianity. 


THE ScHOOL oF SocloLocy organized in Hartford by the 
Society for Education Extension, of which President Hartranft 
is head, offers altogether unique facilities for the study of this 
subject. There is nothing more needed by Sociology, as a sci- 
ence, than breadth and systemization. If anyone doubts it he has 
only to read the recent books of Kidd and Drummond, and the 
criticism they have awakened, to be convinced. The uniting 
into a carefully planned curriculum of lectures by specialists in 
different departments of the science supplies the opportunity 
for a range and concatenation of study heretofore unattainable 
in our country. In founding the school the directors of the 
Education Society have done much for the advancement of 
social science. It is certainly to be hoped that the enterprise 


may prove successful. 





MINISTERIAL PLAGIARISM.* 


The general subject of literary theft is too broad to be 
considered at this time. Fertile and in some measure fasci- 
nating, though at the same time not less painful than piquant, 
we must leave that in the hands of the magazine writer. 
Resemblances, however, and various side-lights, or rather com- 
panion blots, from this ample field, are ready to do service. 
Limitation chiefly to ministerial offences is now contemplated. 
Such a topic can presumably have no personal bearing upon 
a body like the one now present, and may be regarded rather 
as one of curiosity. 


It must be confessed that the preacher, especially if also 
a pastor, is peculiarly liable sometimes to the tempting thought 
of purloining. Illness, social interruptions, special parochial 
engagements, often prevent his appropriate preparation for the 
pulpit. The close of the week finds him wearied, half dis- 
tracted, with no fresh material of his own for Sunday require- 
ments. On his shelves, however meagerly furnished, are a few 
volumes of printed sermons, with which he presumes probably 
none of the next day’s audience will be acquainted. 

Another case presents itself. A man may find out sadly 
that his own mind, instead of being a fountain, is only a cistern, 
and not very capacious at that; while dry times are oftener and 
longer than were expected. It is easier for him to use the pen 
in copying, or even to task the memory than it is to originate. 
What will he do? Many years since I had occasion to spend a 
Sabbath at a very obscure hamlet in Ohio, where only an occa- 
sional service with preaching was held on the Lord’s Day. 
The place of worship was rude, and the small congregation not 
less rude. As the sermon, evidently unwritten, was progress- 
ing, I recognized paragraphs here and there from Dr. Wayland, 
which looked very much as do the fragments of Grecian archi- 
tecture which one sees in Oriental shanties. Suddenly the 
preacher stopped apparently midway — if indeed he was moving 

* An address delivered before the students of the Seminary on February 13, 1894. 
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at all—and, turning toward me, said, “I understand there is a 
Presbyterian minister present, and I’d like to have him finish 
the sermon.” One is reminded of what Mrs. Browning says in 


“Aurora Leigh”: 
“ Who’ll find an emerald ring 
On a beggar’s middle finger, and require 
More testimony to convict a thief?” 


Regarding the clerical profession, especially in our country 
and our day, it must be acknowledged that certain circum- 
stances combine to enforce suggestions from the Evil One as to 
pilfering. Demands upon the pulpit are very constant and 
exacting. This is true beyond that of any other calling except, 
it may be, some positions connected with the periodical press. 
At the same time no other profession has such facilities for 
occasional or even habitual relief in the way now contemplated. 
What subject, appropriate to the sacred desk, or inappropriate, 
has not had homiletic treatment, which may be found in some 
volume of a clerical library if well furnished with dubious 
material? No one will pronounce it wholly strange that a 
hungry man, without change in his pocket, when passing a 
fruit-stand, or the open window of an appetizing restaurant, 
should find his hand almost involuntarily moved to petty 
larceny, and especially where the eye neither of proprietor nor 
policeman is on the outlook. No popular platform, nor court 
of justice, nor hall of legislation presents such urgency of 
temptation and such comparatively safe opportunities for pilfer- 
ing, as the weekly pulpit with its inexorable demands. 


In England a compromise can be safely effected much more 
easily than in our country. Not only are helps at hand there, 
but open inducements are furnished, and that even by high 
authority. The theory of the Church of England is that 
homilies should be supplied to men who have not sufficient 
furniture of theirown. “This,” says a prominent living English 
writer on homiletics, “ought to give men courage to borrow 
freely, but borrowing to own it. It is surely no sin, but a sign 
of a proper humility to say, ‘I give you something better than 
my own poor compilations.’ Adapt if you can; if not adopt.” 
So says Mr. Davies in his work on Successful Preachers. 

The Bishop of Lichfield said in one of his charges: ‘‘Noth- 
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ing is so much required as a good set, or several sets, of modern 
homilies, for the young or over-worked clergy.” The amiable 
and scholarly Augustus W. Hare, for instance, would some- 
times take into the pulpit at Alton Barnes, for his second 
sermon, a printed book, altering the language slightly as he went 
on, and telling his people, “This is not my sermon.” Any 
man who should do that on this side of the Atlantic would 
probably soon be allowed to emigrate. 

Dr. Irenaeus Prime relates thus what he once did: “Dr. 
Griffin, of Newark, Boston, Andover, and Williams College, has 
been called the Prince of American Preachers. I heard him 
once a month for three years. His sermons, with his delivery, 
were examples of fervid eloquence which I have never yet 
heard surpassed. While I was a pastor, a volume of his sermons 
was published, and I resolved at once to give my people 
the glorious privilege of hearing them. On Sunday I told 
them what a magnificent preacher my old president was, and 
with what rapture I heard him when I was a boy. Now, if 
they would come together on Wednesday evenings, instead 
of my feeble talks, they should have one after another of these 
discourses becoming the tongue of an angel. They came and I 
read; and nothing ever fell so flat on that congregation. I 
wrought tempestuously through one sermon. Saul’s armor 
was a tight fit on David compared to Dr. Griffin’s sermons 
in my hands. The experiment was not repeated.” The New 
York divine learned the truth of a saying common in Germany, 
“Not every divine can walk in Dr. Luther’s shoes.” 

The method thus pursued relieves indeed from all imputa- 
tion of plagiarism ; but the more private unannounced acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness does not afford that relief. After the 
decease of a neighboring pastor I asked the family for a manu- 
script sermon as a keepsake. One was kindly handed to me, at 
the close of which I found a foot-note to this effect: ‘For the 
leading thoughts in the foregoing discourse I am indebted 
to Dr. Doddridge.” That would, indeed, serve as a cautionary 
signal to surviving friends not to publish the same, but must 
have failed to exonerate the copyist in his own conscience. 

There are perils waiting upon posthumous publication which 
should be a warning to literary executors. Sermons by the 
Rev. Edward Bencowe of Teversall, Nottinghamshire, who died 
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in 1843 at the age of thirty-eight, were much used by others. 
One voice may have many echoes. His widow issued succes- 
sively three volumes of her departed husband’s discourses ; but 
by and by it was found that they were not all his own pro- 
ductions. 

Here comes another warning, and from the case of Rev. 
Robert Suckling, a good sermon writer, but who, it is said, 
usually destroyed his compositions on account of a too depre- 
ciative estimate of his own powers, while those which he had 
taken from others were preserved. Hence four such appeared 
in a posthumous volume. 


It is notorious that in England there exist a sentiment and 
usage regarding pulpit plagiarism, which belong to a plane 
much lower than the average standard of our country. The 
advertisement and sale of sermons, for the use more especially 
of clergymen of the Established Church, have long been an 
unblushing affront to honesty and decency. [Illustrations and 
incidents relating to this are oppressively abundant. The 
Rev. Charles Buck, in his book of Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, 
and Entertaining, states that not far from one of the English 
universities, three different clergymen, on three successive 
Sundays, delivered the same discourse and to the same congre- 
gation. More recently Lord Teignmouth relates that on the 
same day he heard in Dublin two sermons of Mr. Venn (of 
Clapham) by two clergymen in different places. Yet more 
recently an English clergyman, who was chaplain at a station 
on the continent, preached a volume of Caird’s sermons right 
through without giving credit. 

Professor Shedd, in his Homzletics and Pastoral Theology, 
quotes the following: “The Zuglish Churchman contains the 
following announcement: ‘A clergyman of experience and 
moderate views, who distinguished himself during his university 
course, in Divinity and English Composition, will furnish 
original sermons, in strict accordance with the Church of Eng- 
land, in a legible hand, at 5s. 1d. each. Only one copy will be 
given in any diocese. A specimen will be sent if wished for. 
Sermons made to order, on any required subject, on reasonable 
terms. For further particulars apply,’”’ etc. 

The practice was, to be sure, more common formerly than it 
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is at present, and yet often finds defenders in our day. For 
instance, the writer already referred to, Rev. G. J. Davies, 
illustrates the habit, and speaks of it not so much in the way of 
apology as of its assumed propriety, indeed its necessity. The 
more than twenty successful preachers of whom he treats belong 
to this nineteenth century. An incident touching Mr. Blen- 
cowe has already been given. Here is another. “The rector 
of a parish had a new curate who boldly preached a sermon on 
the lessons of the day out of Blencowe; and going into the 
vestry afterwards with a confident air he said, ‘How does my 
voice suit this church?’ ‘Oh, nothing the matter with your 
voice (said the rector), but don’t spend your money on Blen- 
cowe’s three volumes, as my last two curates were very fond of 
them, and I do not dislike them altogether myself.’” Another 
favorite preacher whose published discourses have been a good 
deal used is the Rev. Mr. Cooper, and one or more of Sidney 
Smith’s posthumous sermons were taken word for word from 
Cooper. 

Dr. Asahel Nettleton told me, after his visit in the old 
country, that Dr. George Burder, a well-known dissenting 
divine, informed him that in preparing and publishing Zhe 
Village Sermons, of which there were several volumes, he 
assumed that they would, to some extent, be adopted in the 
Establishment. Facts justified that anticipation. In one in- 
stance a spiritual awakening began asaresult. Parishioners 
under conviction of sin came to the curate, who was surprised 
and puzzled; and who apologized for having unintentionally 
caused unpleasant feelings. 

Where such laxity of practice exists among any considerable 
number in a class of ordained men who are set apart professedly 
for the maintenance of truth and sound morals, we naturally 
look for corresponding lay practices; nor do we have to look 
far. Every man of much reading has his store of pertinent 
illustrations. As long ago as 1842 the North American Review 
gave some significant facts. Ten articles were specified which 
had been stolen from that quarterly by a single English review 
during the four previous years. Specially memorable is the 
circumstance that one of those pilfered pieces is on “ Literary 
Property,” which the American editor remarks, “Is stolen word 
for word from our forty-eighth volume with only the disguise 
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of a single original paragraph at the beginning of the piece, and 
another at the end.” 

Piratical proceedings of this sort have been not infrequent. 
It has commonly been considered disreputable in heirs-at-law 
to show impatience while waiting for dead men’s shoes; what 
shall be thought of men who, in broad daylight, thrust their 
hands into living gentlemen’s pockets? This transatlantic 
appropriation of wares, with a view to escape certain duties, 
reminds me that a few years since while in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
I heard of a Boston neighbor who, wishing for a superior Eng- 
lish article, bought a pair of boots, in which he stepped ashore 
on Long Wharf, Boston. Were they not a part of his own 
wearing apparel, and hence duty free? But he presently found 
they were made in Lynn, Massachusetts. 


If, in this matter, the measure of obliquity depends upon 
the bulk of property stolen, then there is a grade of misde- 
meanors more serious than mere magazine and pulpit plagiar- 
ism. The relation is about the same as that of burglary to 
pocket-picking. The high seas are not yet rid of piratical 
cruisers; and book-freebooters may be found, alas! among 
the clergy and in religious bodies. A searching /udexr Ex- 
purgatorius of such literature would banish a good many 
volumes from bookstores and libraries. Not to go beyond a 
very limited range of personal experience, I shall be pardoned 
for giving two or three items. When about leaving London 
for New York some years since, I ran an eye over the cata- 
logue of a well-known publishing house in the metropolis, and 
lighting upon a title which promised well, ordered the book, 
with others, for a gift to my daughter. On reaching home 
it was duly presented and the reading duly begun. It soon 
appeared, however, to be an old acquaintance, The Poor Girl 
and True Woman (Mary Lyon), one of the numerous books 
by Rev. William M. Thayer of Massachusetts, which had been 
previously read in the family. There was nothing on the title- 
page to suggest the original work or its authorship. 

At another time (1854), under similar circumstances, I 
desired to get some choice English book for a son who was 
preparing for college. The list of a well-known religious pub- 
lishing society would seem to be entitled to confidence; and 
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having no time to inspect, I trusted implicitly and bought 
at random. On the homeward voyage I discovered that the 
choice contemplated present was a book which had been for 
some years in my own library, Todd’s Student’s Mannal, 
under a new title. 

A few years ago one of our publishing houses issued a work 
in fifteen volumes entitled, Zhe Biblical Museum, a collection 
of notes, explanatory, homiletic, and illustrative, on the Holy 
Scriptures, by James Comper Gray. The author or compiler is 
a minister of the Gospel. A book, to the authorship of which 
I plead guilty, bearing the title, Seeds and Sheaves, or Words 
of Scripture; thetr History and Fruits, was published two 
years before that in 1869. Of its three hundred and more 
pages nearly every paragraph was appropriated by the enter- 
prising writer above-named. If one were out with a search- 
warrant, the parcels of stolen property would not be found 
in their appropriate places, that is, connected with the passages 
originally specified, but skillfully distributed through the fifteen 
volumes in places where likelihood of detection is greatly 
diminished. Credit is given in one place for ten abstracted 
lines ; then, however, simply the name, not the work. Thieves, 
when they get nothing but plated ware, know well that they 
must remove traces of ownership. The question in Pater 
Noster Row, London, should now be, not ‘“‘ Who reads,” but 
“Who steals an American book ?” 

It may seem at first thought that a definition of plagiarism 
can hardly be required. Every one will say at once that it is 
the use of another’s production as if one’s own. The two dis- 
tinctive elements are — 


(1.) Unauthorized appropriation ; 
(2.) Unacknowledged publication. 


The second of these points — responsible publication, actual 
or contemplated — requires no explanation. Copying, solely for 
private purposes with no intention of fraudulent use, does not, 
of course, belong to the category of plagiarism. But what con- 
stitutes the former — namely, censurable use of other people’s 
thoughts and language — it is not always easy to determine. Un- 
doubtedly there are limitations, but just where do the proper 
lines run? 
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It should be borne in mind that coincidences, simple and 
pure, may take place. When we reflect that, with few excep- 
tions, all the millions of our race are supplied with the same 
faculties of mind, the same organs of sense, and the same 
organs of speech, it must seem a very natural thing that identity 
of conceptions and utterances should sometimes exist. This is 
all the more natural where individuals are reared under similar 
conditions, outward, social, and religious. The probability of 
this is, of course, the greater among those engaged in the same 
pursuits. Like trains of thought and like imagery in descrip- 
tion will hardly fail to appear. It was, for instance, a note- 
worthy though not a strange conjunction, that about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, three eminent geometers, Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, and Euler, should, without the knowledge of one 
another, have been engaged upon the same problem, that of the 
three bodies. In the hope of improving the lunar tables, and of 
completing investigations begun by Newton in his Principia, 
they commenced that series of brilliant discoveries which have 
been made in our day. The history of science, as well as of 
common life, furnish numerous similar illustrations. 

Another class of coincidences suggests, as not improbable, 
a special divine impulse. For example, Dr. William Goodell in 
Constantinople, and his brother Joel in Ohio, were led, entirely 
independent of each other, on the 11th of May, 1835, to preach 
from the same text, “There remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God,” and that was the very day their sister Lydia 
died in New York. These striking cases mark the circumfer- 
ence of a circle which includes a multitude that are analogous 
though in the main less notable. 


Under the name of unconscious reproduction, reference 
is had, of course, to operations of one and the same mind. 
It is to be considered that none of the multitudinous sen- 
sations, concepts, or emotions of any waking hour are ever 
absolutely lost. Whether voluntary recollection is able to 
evoke them from their obscure hiding places or not, there they 
are, commingling, entering into new combinations, ready to 
emerge, and to flit about, possibly in daylight, perhaps only in 
the hap-hazard creations of dream-land. When a man arouses 
himself for writing or for public speaking, a crowd of thoughts 
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and images start from his mental pigeonholes, and stand ready 
for service. The use he makes of them will depend upon the 
intellectual habits, the taste, and integrity of the proprietor — 
if we’may so call him— of this private museum. Goethe, at 
once original and erudite, could afford to be candid. “ Every 
one of my writings,” he remarks, “has been furnished to me by 
a thousand different persons, a thousand different things. The 
learned and the ignorant, the wise and the foolish, infancy and 
age, have come in turn, generally without having the least sus- 
picion of it, to bring me the offering of their thoughts, their 
faculties, their experiences ; often have they sowed the harvest 
I have reaped. My work is that of an aggregation of human 
beings, taken from the whole of nature; it bears the name of 
Goethe.” 

In some sense there is nothing new under the sun. It is re- 
lated of Carlyle that upon reading Plato late in life he exclaimed 
“Why, that is what I have been saying all these years past.” 
Jerome, the most learned of the Latin Church Fathers in the 
fourth century, berated the ancients because they had taken 
from him his best thoughts. Four centuries before him, Seneca 
complained that he was obliged to borrow from the ancients 
what they would have borrowed from him had he been their 
predecessor. One hundred and fifty years before Seneca, 
Terence, the slave, made similar complaint. One might like to 
know how many writers had expressed the same thought along 
the eight centuries between that comic poet and the time when 
Solomon raised the question, “Is there anything whereof it 
may be said, See, this is new? It hath been already of old 
time which was before us.” 

The liability of unintentional appropriation is peculiarly 
great in the course of impetuous composition and of extempo- 
raneous public speaking. Under such circumstances a man will 
sometimes give forth fragments, at least, which, in calmer 
moments, he would not be able to recall ; and about the fact of 
his indebtedness he is perhaps at the time, wholly unconscious, 
as much so as the lady, who, in shopping, carries away unwit- 
tingly some light article caught from the counter by some part 
of her dress. The relation of facts, and the possession of 
thoughts obtained from another become one’s own property 
when they have been so mastered and assimilated as to come 
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forth in a new garb, a garb which does not at once suggest the 
original proprietorship. Otherwise credit should be given. The 
purse of foreign coins must be melted down and reminted in 
order to have authorized place in our currency. 


Now and then when the charge of plagiarism is made, the 
excuse of a very retentive verbal memory is alleged. Seldom, if 
ever, does it satisfy, especially when material of any consider- 
able amount is in question. One reason is that no other feats 
of memory like the unconscious retention of a whole discourse, 
are known. In such cases the probability of equivocation is 
greater than that memory can carry such a load unawares. 

Just here an occurrence comes to mind from the period of 
my boyhood. A fellow-townsman who had prepared, in some 
respects, for the ministry, was called to the pastorate of an im- 
portant church. Between the call and the day set for installa- 
tion, it was discovered that he had, during candidature, preached 
a sermon not his own. In consequence the invitation for settle- 
ment was withdrawn. He took the original printed discourse 
and the manuscript copy to his pastor, with a request that the 
latter would mark on the one, while he read from the other, such 
passages as seemed to be common to the two. As the reading 
proceeded the pastor drew a marginal pencil line against page 
after page nearly the whole way from end to end. The young 
man seemed dazed. His explanation of a patent fact was that 
quite a while previously he admired and was deeply impressed 
by the published pamphlet, and when writing from the same 
text he insensibly reproduced the contents. 

There are minor matters to which allusions should be made. 
Borrowed sentences, containing some bright thought or happy 
figure, occur which, for those reasons, are particularly apt to be 
impressed on the memory of a preacher ; and also on the mem- 
ory of others. Hence, the ear of an intelligent hearer and the 
eye of a subsequent reader will not improbably take note of the 
circumstances. The celebrated Dutch theologian, Arminius, 
had for his motto, ‘A good conscience is Paradise,” and was a 
man of undoubted integrity, and of a blameless life. But he 
was accused by enemies of having said in a sermon that “God 
had not yet sent his letter of divorce to the church of Rome.” 
Friends produced a work of Francis Junius, his predecessor in 
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the theological chair at Leyden, in which that able writer had 
used the same expression. It was, no doubt, an unfortunate 
omission on the part of Arminius that he did not, at the time 
of using these words, speak of their having been used by his 
predecessor. Many a similar instance has occurred. The 
more striking the sentiment or the imagery the more probable its 
reproduction. The pulpit is, to be sure, less obnoxious to criti- 
cism in this line than is current literature. That secular litera- 
ture furnishes such examples is a poor apology for clerical bor- 
rowing. Will it ease the preacher’s conscience who has just 
delivered another man’s sermon, to find that during divine ser- 
vices a sneak-thief has taken his overcoat from the anteroom ? 

But specimens of the kind just referred to are diminutive 
and do not call for extended notice. Lying between such brev- 
ities — whether conscious palinodes or simple coincidences — 
and wholesale plagiarism, there is a dubious practice. A para- 
graph, extending to a page or more, may find unacknowledged 
place in the preacher’s manuscript. This we occasionally notice 
in printed sermons, where customary marks of quotation guard 
the writer’s reputation, but those signs are mute in the pulpit. 

And how about plans of sermons? Is it amiss to adopt a 
mere outline of a discourse, when nothing more is taken? 
Every one must answer for himself. The question, however, 
arises, If a neighbor takes to his own premises the frame of a 
building, does the operation differ essentially in character from 
moving thus a house that is covered in? The man whose 
labors in the line of preparing plans must distance all competi- 
tors, was the excellent Charles Simeon, a preacher to whom not 
only Henry Martyn, but the University of Cambridge and the 
cause of evangelical religion throughout England, are largely 
indebted. The Dictionary of Authors by Allibone states that 
Simeon’s Horae Homileticae, or discourses (principally in 
the form of skeletons) fill 21 volumes. Is it to be supposed 
that any other one workshop ever turned out such a supply of 
crutches? What a comment upon the Established pulpit, and 
what a bonus upon light-fingering! Twenty-one octavo cases 
of skeletons! Will the man who appropriates bones be scrupu- 
lous about a little meat on them ? 

This pulpit abuse is by no means confined to clergymen of 
the Established Church, though well understood to be much 
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more prevalent among them than among dissenting ministers. 
It would seem from the testimony of a London bookseller that 
each class resorts, to some extent, to the other; and for the 
obvious reason that the liability of detection is thus dimin- 
ished. Nor is the practice of borrowing restricted to issues from 
the press. One example will serve a purpose. The morning 
that I embarked at Portsmouth, in 1853, the autobiography of 
Rev. William Jay of Bath appeared, which, as well as other 
books, I purchased to read on the voyage. Conversation 
with an English gentleman regarding Mr. Jay followed. He 
gave this incident: A young pastor from the neighborhood of 
Bath, having preached on exchange with Mr. Jay, the deacons 
of the church, after the service, charged the young man with 
having delivered one of their pastor’s discourses. The charge 
was denied, the accused party saying he should remain at Bath 
till Mr. Jay’s return, that the matter might be cleared up. An 
interview accordingly took place. The case being stated, Mr. 
Jay remarked, “Oh, I can explain the matter. When this 
young brother read his trial sermon at the time of his settle- 
ment, I took notes. Afterwards, in preaching from the same 
text to my people, I made use of the plan, and recalled many 
of the thoughts under the several heads.” The plagiarism was 
thus found to consist simply in the young man’s preaching his 
own sermon at Argyle Chapel after it had been retailed there 
by the venerable Jay, whom John Foster pronounced “The 
Prince of Preachers.” 


The gravity of offense in ministerial plagiarism demands 
severe reprobation. It is in most’obvious conflict with hon- 
esty. It invades the sacred rights of property — rights regard- 
ing which there is naturally a special sensitiveness. The very 
etymology of this term is suggestive. The Plagiarit of Rome 
were menstealers. The offense of modern plagiarists may fitly 
be associated with that ancient practice. Cowper says: 


“ None but an author knows an author’s cares, 
Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears.” 


Stealing sermons is kidnapping. It is a fraternal wrong, 
akin to the treatment of Joseph by his brethren. Child-steal- 
ing is a Gypsy business. It is after the manner of the owl 
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which betakes itself to the dwelling of the marmots or prairie 
dogs in the valley of the Mississippi, and feeds on their off- 
spring. It has the elements of a three-fold delinquency — 
theft, lying, and hypocrisy, and that, too, by men who are pre- 
sumed to be custodians and exponents of honor and truth. 
“Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal ?” 
What a monstrous spectacle it is for a man to present himself 
in the robes of the most sacred office on earth, and yet display 
borrowed plumes; all through the sermon silently claiming 
credit for what belongs to another; at the close of the service 
to ask a blessing on that day’s theft; and at the end of the 
quarter to accept pay for dispensing goods obtained under false 
pretenses! Dr. Franklin’s excuse for a Philadelphia minister 
who had practiced plagiarism, that it is better to borrow a good 
sermon than preach a poor one not borrowed, was a very poor 
excuse. It had the demerit of making the apologist virtually 
a particeps criminis. The divine estimate is, “When thou 
sawest a thief, then thou consentest with him.” 

Judicial reaction is inevitable. Violence is done to convic- 
tions of right ; conscience is stupefied. One consequence — 
of inferior moment to be sure —is a check to mental growth. 
It would seem to be psychologically. impossible that this illicit 
practice should be indulged to any considerable extent, without 
inducing or promoting intellectual laziness and enfeeblement. 
The use of floats does not promote swimming. Sermons may 
be borrowed ; preaching cannot be borrowed. 


All sin brings more or less of present fitting punishment. 
The ministerial plagiarist often has his deserved punitive re- 
ward. Asa mere matter of policy he should not resort to such 
unpaid colleagueship. This is, indeed, a very low view of the 
subject, and yet might well be a sufficient dissuasive. Pulpit 
purloining is sometimes suspected, when positive evidence 
fails. The liability of detection, however, is great ; though de- 
tection is not always disclosed. Nearly fifty years ago when, 
owing to an illness, I was laid by on the Lord’s Day, a minister 
from a remote part of the country was engaged to supply the 
pulpit. Some days after that I was in the bookstore of Mr. 
Benjamin Perkins, who worshiped at the Eliot Church, and who, 
taking up a volume of Melville’s sermons, pointed to one of the 
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two discourses which had been delivered by the stranger on 
the preceding Sabbath. That sort of larceny would be less 
frequent if detection were made known immediately upon the 
spot, as was once the case in England. A clergyman having 
begun an able discourse, one of the hearers, a well-read but 
eccentric man, exclaimed, “ That’s Tillotson!” Not long after 
came another exclamation, “That’s Paley!” The preacher 
paused and addressed the disturber, ‘If there is a repetition of 
such conduct I shall call on the church warden to have you re- 
moved from the church,” “That’s your own,” followed 
promptly. 

An intervening ocean, or a wide reach of land furnishes no 
guarantee of safety. One minister in this country, of some 
note, would transfer the printed leaves of F. W. Robertson’s 
sermons to his own blank pulpit paper; but the device was 
detected by hearers or spectators in the gallery. Nearly two- 
score years have passed since a gentleman gave me this inci- 
dent: He had a sister who was a member of the Eliot Church, 
Boston, and who had presented him with a copy of The Bet- 
ter Land. He resided in a southern city, and one Sunday 
heard a sermon with which he was familiar. Lingering in the 
aisle till the preacher came from the pulpit, he said to him, “I 
like your sermon very much, as I did when I read it in Dr. 
Thompson’s book, The Better Land.” 

An able minister from one of the Middle States mentioned 
to me a peculiar item of personal history. Having invited a 
young man to preach in his pulpit, he listened to one of his 
own sermons. The solution was this. The discourse had 
been printed anonymously in a tract form ; and the young man, 
ignorant of its source, had copied it, and thus met with de- 
served retribution. He was evidently not “The Judicious 
Hooker.” 


If I were now addressing an assembly of suspected minis- 
ters, which is far from the case, then certain practical hints 
might be in place. They would run somewhat thus. Touch- 
ing the matter of plagiarism by others: . 

1. Beware of hasty and harsh judgments. The possibil- 
ities of resemblance, and to a certain extent, even of absolute 
coincidence among mental products, are great. Probably the 
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occasional, if not prevailing habit of most sermonizers — the 
ablest and most independent as well — is, after selecting a sub- 
ject, to read more or less with reference to the topic in hand. 
Meditation ensues. Crystallization takes place, slowly at first, 
but more rapidly as the time of formal composition draws near. 
A process of inscrutable assimilation and reproduction of ma- 
terial — whether recently received, or long hidden away in 
mental cells — goes on. There are mysteries of intellectual 
and emotional fermentation and mulling, which puzzle philoso- 
phy ; yet the results of remoulding and recasting are a legiti- 
mate joy, if not of wonder to the operator. But there may be 
very little really new, or in the highest sense original in the 
product. Dr. Carpenter would call it unconscious cerebra- 
tion. Merit depends upon the industry, the skill, or the gen- 
ius brought to bear. From the same quarry there will come 
forth an Apollo Belvidere or a monument to Crispus Attucks. 
In poetry it is much the same as in prose composition. Words- 
worth, for example, said that his best productions were the 
result of looking at a subject on all sides, and then awaiting the 
spontaneous working of imagination. No one will deny to him 
the claim of originality ; yet a line of his, more often quoted 
perhaps than any other 





“The child is father of the man,” 
looks very much as if due to what Milton wrote — 
“The childhood shows the man.” 


Other such resemblances may be found. 

Besides home-spun proverbs and apothegms, there are al- 
most numberless beautiful or pithy phrases which float along 
from writer to writer, and from generation to generation, a sort 
of No-Man’s Land, where anyone is at liberty to pitch his tent 
and pasture his Pegasus for the time. Contention over meum 
and ¢uum there cannot be sanctioned. Dumas’s utterance is 
worth thinking of : “ Borrow,” says he, “from old masters their 
manner of seeing, but not their manner of saying.” No sus- 
picion need be entertained that the offense of clerical plagiar- 
ism is acommon one, especially in the United States. Proba- 
bly there is no Protestant country where it is less frequent. In 
Scotland the practice is almost entirely unknown, In Ger- 
many — so far as testimony serves —it is not common, 
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2. Supposing guilt —that of the major offense — What 
then? Why, repent at once. Never say anything about a 
good verbal memory or the fervor of extemporaneous dis- 
course. Confess the fault. Stand in awe of two verses in 
God’s Word — “Lie not one to another;” “Let him that 


stole, steal no more.” 
AvucGustus C. THOMPSON. 
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EVOLUTION, A FRIEND OF FAITH. 


The roots or beginnings of the doctrine of evolution are 
undoubtedly to be discovered in the remote past. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke asserts that a belief in it is found among most 
of the primitive races, a dim prophecy of what science has re- 
vealed as the actual fact, and he finds more or less clear traces 
of it in the Orphic writings, the laws of Manu, Aristophanes, 
Hesiod, Ovid, among the Indians of America, in the Eddas of 
the Teutonic race, and even in the myths of the islands of the 
Pacific. And yet, in its modern form and well nigh universal 
application, it has almost within the memory of a generation 
come up out of great tribulation and manifold persecution, 
opposition, and misrepresentation to become the settled faith of 
the scientific world and to afford working hypotheses and a 
directing philosophy in pretty much every line of scientific in- 
vestigation, so that Dr. McCosh could state some five years 
since, and without contradiction as far as I know, that there 
was not a scientist under thirty years of age that did not accept 
it in some form. 

We all remember what a warm reception the theologian 
accorded this new doctrine, how it seemed to many to be the 
very Anti-Christ of modern thought, destroying all faith in the 
teachings of Revelation, and imperiling even a belief in the 
existence of God. In the early and extreme form in which it 
was urged, and with the materialistic corollaries and inferences 
so strongly asserted by many of its advocates, surely this appre- 
hension seemed well grounded and an attitude of uncompromis- 
ing hostility is easily understood. Now this fear and opposition 
seems to be giving place to a large measure of toleration of the 
much-abused doctrine, a qualified acceptance of it on the part 
of many, and an enthusiastic advocacy of it by some in the be- 
lief that it affords important aid in the apprehension and 
elucidation of Christian truth. Dr. Munger has said, “ Evolu- 
tion, properly considered, not only does not put God at a dis- 
tance, nor obscure His form behind the order of nature, but 
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draws Him nearer, and even goes far towards breaking down 
the walls of mystery that shut Him out from human vision.” 
Dr. Hark has written a book to maintain that, “ The truth of 
the Bible and the truth of Evolution are one. The only con- 
flict is between its several interpreters and exponents,” 

Many seem to think that a theological revolution is involved 
in the teachings and influence of Evolution. We are always on 
the eve of some sort of a revolution, if we are to believe all 
that we hear, but Protestant theology has never had philosophy 
for its source nor looked to it for its facts; only in their state- 
ment and elucidation, in the form and method of their concep- 
tion and expression, has its aid been invoked, and here surely 
will the influence of this doctrine be felt. 

There are, however, certain ideas and conceptions, primary 
and fundamental to faith, at least formally so, that depend quite 
largely upon the point of view from which we look upon the 
universe without and within — questions of Natural Theology 
if you will—and it is here I think that we may expect Evolu- 
tion to exert the greater influence. It was in this direction 
that materialism and doubt were quick to claim for themselves 
a victory on the strength of the supposed requirements of the 
new teaching. The best scientific opinion seems to be that 
they have been both premature and mistaken in their claim. 
Professor Fiske writes in his Cosmic Philosophy that, “One 
grand result of the enormous progress achieved during the past 
forty years in the analysis of both physical and psychical 
phenomena has been the final and irretrievable overthrow of 


the materialistic hypothesis.” In an article in the Popular 


Science Monthly (Sept., 1891), he indignantly rebukes the dog- 
matism of those scientists that declare the belief in Evolution 
to be inconsistent with a belief in the existence of a personal 
God, maintaining the perfect harmony of the two beliefs. In 
his /dea of God he thus states the influence of Evolution upon 
such betief, “When from the dawn of life we see all things 
working together toward the evolution of the highest spiritual 
attributes of man, we know, however the words may stumble 
in which we try to say it, that God is, in the deepest sense, a 
moral being.” 

It is possible, then, that Evolution, or its philosophy, may 
be found to be a friend of faith, and may even be used in clear- 
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ing the ground for the acceptance of the Christian-system and 
for the upbuilding of the structure of faith upon the one foun- 
dation. It is the purpose of this paper to offer a few sugges- 
tions in this line. 

And in the first place, as to the Idea of God, we can but 
notice in all thought two prevailing and fundamentally opposed 
conceptions. The one views Him in his relation to the universe 
as transcendent, far removed from His creations and operating 
the universe like a gigantic machine from without. The other 
finds Him immanent, present in power and potency in all created 
things and acting through and in all the movement and activi- 
ties of nature. Anthropomorphism seems to be the natural if 
not necessary attendant of the first, an attempt to make the far- 
away God humanly conceivable and understandable, as is seen 
so well in Jewish thought. The second conception seems ever 
prone to degenerate into Pantheism when once the necessity of 
holding to the divine personality is disregarded or not appre- 
ciated, as in the thought of the heathen world, which has been 
largely pantheistic. The early Church Fathers and thinkers 
who first endeavored to shape the expression of Christian 
doctrine, were educated in the prevailing Greek philosophy of 
their time, but the center of their thought and the determining 
force in their systems was the incarnate Son of God, and hence 
we are not surprised to find that they conceive of God as 
immanent, accepting the prevailing ideas of neither Judaism nor 
of Greek philosophy. Professor Allen in his book, Zhe Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought, gives a most interesting account 
of how and why this idea of the immanence of God came to be 
given up for a time and that of transcendence substituted in its 
place, and also indicates the modern trend and tendency of 
thought to revert to the early conceptions of Clement and 
Origen and the Greek Fathers. Says Dr. Munger, “ It is the 
characteristic thought of God at present that He is immanent 
in all created things, immanent yet personal, the life of all 
lives, the power of all powers, the soul of the universe.” And 
Professor LeConte, a scientific thinker and evolutionist of con- 
servative type, concludes, “Either God is far more closely 
related with nature, and operates it in a more direct way than 
we have recently been accustomed to think, or else nature 
operates itself, and needs no God at all. There is no middle 
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ground tenable.” Now it seems to me that a belief in the 
doctrine of Evolution is calculated strongly to reinfore a belief 
in the Christian doctrine of the immanence of God. Evolution 
views the universe as coming into being and passing through 
the various stages of development under the direction of 
universal and unvarying laws which determine the scope and 
activity of resident forces. Universal laws and resident forces 
may explain much as to the existence and development of 
the universe, but their existence and wondrous potency must 
in turn be accounted for. Laws are but modes of action 
implying intelligent plan and purpose, and they can have no 
power or reality. apart from the Divine Being the expression of 
whose will they are. The universality and immutability of law, 
what are these but scientific expressions for well-known doc- 
trines of theology? I believe that Professor Fiske has well 
said from his standpoint as an evolutionist, “The doctrine of 
evolution brings before us with vividness the conception of an 
ever-present God—not an absentee God who once manu- 
factured a cosmic machine capable of running itself except 
for a little jog or poke here and there in the shape of a special 
providence. The doctrine of evolution destroys the conception 
of the world asa machine. It makes God our constant refuge 
and support, and nature his true revelation.” 

Turning now for a moment to the arguments for the being 
of God, it may perhaps be well to notice only the one which has 
been supposed to be most seriously affected by the doctrine of 
Evolution —the argument from design. With the old view of 
the immediate and special creation of the various species and 
forms of life found upon the earth, the argument was based 
upon the evidences of design and adaptation seen in each 
species or individual, looking upon it as a finished, complete, 
and final product of creative wisdom. With the new view, the 
view of Evolution, which often discovers rudimentary organs 
having no present use and even dangerous to the life of the 
organism, and which considers no form of structure or life 
as complete or final, but rather as a step in the onward pro- 
cess of development, and which teaches that the very adapta- 
tions of organs often result, in a measure at least, from the in- 
fluence of environment, surely the form of the argument must be 
considerably changed. But this necessary change but broadens 
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its scope and gives it greater strength and cogency. It is now 
no longer based upon an adaptation of special organs to special 
requirements, thus depending for its power to convince in a 
measure upon the suppositions and assumptions of the indi- 
vidual observer, but it rests upon the whole determining web of 
design and purpose which runs through the entire fabric of 
creation. It is no longer merely an induction from the special 
or particular, but is the convincing and unavoidable conclusion 
and teaching of the tendency and course of the whole process 
of development. In other words, Evolution itself is one all- 
embracing system of design which requires for its explanation 
nothing less than the Immanent God. Says Dr. McCosh, 
“There is proof of a designing mind in the eye as it is now 
presented to us, with its coats and humor, rods and cones, 
retina and nerves, all co-operating with each other and with the 
beams that fall upon them from suns millions of miles away. 
But there is further proof in the agents having been brought 
into relation by long processes all tending to the one end. 
I value a gift received from the hand of a father; but I 
appreciate it more when I learn that the father has been using 
many and varied means to earn it for me.” And Dr. Munger, 
‘But if we can look at the universe both as a whole and in all 
its processes and in all ages, and find one principle working 
everywhere, binding together all things, linking one process to 
another with increasing purpose and steadily pressing towards 
a full revelation of God’s goodness, we find the argument 
strengthened by as mueh as we have enlarged the field of 
illustration.” And Henry Ward Beecher in his sermon on 
“Divine Providence and Design,’—‘“If single acts would 
evince design, how much more a vast universe. Design by 
wholesale is grander than design by retail.” 

The question of the goodness of God is closely connected 
and of equal importance with that of his being. It is here that 
Natural Theology has failed of achieving any large measure of 
success. It would seem impossible, apart from Revelation, to 
furnish any clear and indubitable demonstration of the good- 
ness of God from the course of nature and human life. Not 
but that there are proofs, many and various, but while nature is 
found to be orderly, wise, and beautiful, she also appears at 
times terrible, mysterious, remorseless. As John Stuart Mill 
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has said, ‘‘ Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, 
casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, 
crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyrs, 
starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them 
by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty 
of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All this nature 
does with the most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of 
justice, emptying her shafts upon the best and noblest indiffer- 
ently with the meanest and the worst.” The course and experi- 
ence of human life and society, so full of suffering, injustice, 
and oppression, but involves the problem in deeper mystery and 
more impenetrable obscurity. 

Does the doctrine of Evolution give us any light and 
encouragement, or does it but complicate the difficulty? The 
Evolutionist views the world as an unfinished picture: the can- 
vas has been stretched, the colors mixed, the plan and arrange- 
ment of many of the details may be discerned, but there is still 
much of obscurity, and only he who knows the mind of the 
master artist can even in imagination form any satisfactory 
conception of the finished outlines or comprehend the glory of 
the whole; to all others it is one wilderness of color, one chaos 
of form and feature. 

Moreover, man is not a competent critic, for he himself is in 
the process of evolution standing comparatively at the begin- 
ning of a far-reaching system, and the development of the 
moral, which evidently must be the determining factor in the 
final judgment, is as yet in its incipiency. The day which is 
now dawning, of moral and spiritual life, may soon exhibit great 
gains, unprecedented progress and overwhelming compensations 
for all the coldness and darkness of the early morning. This 
seems to be the prophesy and hope of Evolution based upon the 
development of the past and the tendency of the present. 

Moreover, positively, Evolution offers evidence of the good- 
ness of God. It is clearly an indication of beneficence that the 
universe should be governed by uniform law, and that one stage 
of progress should follow another in the course of an orderly 
development, rather than that all should be determined by 
chance or arbitrary decree. 

Surely the method of Evolution is well suited to man and 
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his faculties. He is able to gather experience from the past, to 
look forward and arrange for the future, to plan, act, achieve, 
and in so doing, to take advantage ever increasingly of the 
whole course and movement of nature. And still further, the 
law of development, “ The survival of the fittest,” is clearly 
beneficent, in that it insures that of the many forms of life that 
each have their day and opportunity, the weak and useless shall 
be left behind, while the strong and capable shall remain to 
carry forward the process of Evolution with ever advancing 
steps. Of course the bearing of this doctrine depends much 
upon our definition of “the fittest.” Fortunately, Evolution 
has given us a definition in the unmistakable terms of fact 
which is in harmony with the intuitions of our higher natures. 
The goal of the evolutionary process is not huge proportion or 
great physical strength, nor yet superior cunning, for these 
qualities were found in the earlier forms which were soon forced 
to give place to other and more enduring species. It is man, 
gifted above all that preceded him with intelligence, that rules 
over all nature and demonstrates his fitness to survive. And 
still in humanity itself the sifting process goes on without cessa- 
tion or abatement, and many there are, individuals and nations 
as well, that are being left by the way in the onward march of 
civilization, while others press forward and by glorious achieve- 
ments demonstrate their fitness to survive and give tone and 
direction to the coming generations. Vice, ignorance, and bar- 
barism hinder the onward movement of society and destroy the 
life and influence of nations and of men, while virtue and intelli- 
gence are the qualities which alone have power to preserve and 
energize. 

Thus, in this doctrine of the “survival of the fittest,” we 
may discern a purpose and plan of righteousness and beneficence. 
And yet we must admit, when we look at the animal kingdom, 
that this beneficent law has an exceedingly dark side which 
many find difficult to reconcile with the goodness of God. This 
difficulty has been most forcibly stated by a writer quoted by 
A. R. Wallace in his Darwinism: — “ Pain, grief, disease, and 
death, are these the inventions of a loving God? That no ani- 
mal shall rise to excellence except by being fatal to the life of 
others, is this the law of a kind creator? It is useless to say 
that pain has its benevolence, and that massacre has its mercy. 
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Why is it so ordained that bad should be the raw material of 


.good ? Pain is not the less pain because it is useful; murder 


is not the less murder because it is conducive to development. 
Here is blood upon the hand still, and all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten it.” Mr. Wallace, however, after carefully 
examining the objection, concludes, “that the popular idea of 
the struggle for existence entailing misery and pain on the ani- 
mal world is the very reverse of the truth. What it really brings 
about is, the maximum of life, with the minimum of suffering 
and pain. Given the necessity of death and reproduction, and 
without these there could have been no progressive develop- 
ment of the organic world —it is difficult even to imagine a 
system by which a greater balance of happiness could have 
been secured.” I suppose we might also add that we habitually 
exaggerate the amount of suffering endured by animals, credit- 
ing them with feelings and experiences which they are by nature 
incapable of. Still, the problem of the world’s suffering has 
never obtained a complete and satisfactory solution. For this 
science, philosophy, and even theology must wait. 

The attitude of the doctrine of Evolution towards the super- 
natural may perhaps be readily inferred from the idea of God as 
immanent and of law as but the expression of His will, which 
has already been stated. All things are natural because they 
rest upon, are moved and dominated by, and find their life in the 
underlying and indwelling supernatural. Creation and Provi- 
dence are brought together, and the domain of the latter is 
vastly broadened and increased as the whole universe is felt to 
be under its control and direction. 

So, also, it seems to me that this doctrine powerfully rein- 
forces the hope or expectation of immortality. Steadily and con- 
stantly has the process of development been going on through 
the ages, ever mounting upward and pressing forward towards 
the spiritual. Surely this struggle has not been for naught. 
There must be some fitting goal, some adequate result for such 
mighty movements and wondrous processes. Moreover, all 
along the way desires and aspirations have ever been found to 
be prophetic of their satisfaction, and the longing for a future 
life seems ever to grow stronger in the human heart. Shall 
not then this highest and noblest aspiration which has been 
developed in the evolutionary process meet with an adequate 
and satisfactory answer? 
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There is one other question which is of especial interest to 
us, and that is the attitude of the doctrine of Evolution towards 
Revelation, and in particular its attitude towards Him who in 
Himself sums up all revelation and gives it its clearest and most 
complete expression. Can the evolutionist be a Christian and 
accord Christ the place He claims for Himself and which the 
Christian world joyously gives him, and yet not break with his 
system? It is not that we would have physical science say any- 
thing to us about Christ, but Evolution, as a universal philoso- 
phy, must certainly find a place for the Incarnation, or at least 
leave room for it, as the most important and stupendous fact of 
spiritual experience, or else abdicate its claims. If the In- 
carnation be accepted as a veritable fact, we must admit 
the introduction of a new force or cause into our system. 
We then must postulate a new stage in the process of creation, 
or a new and spiritual creation. Can Evolution admit of this 
without breaking the continuity of its processes and destroying 
itself as a system? 

How has it been in the previous stages of development, in 
the transitions from the inorganic to the organic, from vegeta- 
ble to animal, and from animal to man? Has Evolution been able 
to account for it all without the introduction of new forces from 
the beginning to the present stage of advancement in the pro- 
cess? If so, it will be unwilling now to admit the introduction 
of any new element. If, however, at every stage in the develop- 
ment of nature it is obliged to admit new elements to account 
for the changes observed and the new direction and increase in 
breadth and scope of the process, it cannot now have any valid 
objection to the acceptance of a new element which is capable 
of explaining a further advance in the process of development, 
otherwise unexplained. Indeed, in harmony with all the analogy 
of the past, it will be expecting to discover some advance, some 
higher stage in the process of development, brought about, as 
the preceding steps in advance have been, by the introduction of 
a new element or force. 

That the latter supposition is in harmony with the facts is 
well shown by the prominent evolutionist, A. R. Wallace, when, 
in considering the origin of man, he indicates that in the de- 
velopment of the organic world there are at least three dis- 
tinct stages where we must of necessity assume that some new 
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power or force has been introduced or has come into action. 
“The first stage is the change from inorganic or organic, 
when the earliest vegetable cell, or living protoplasm out of 
which it arose, first appeared. This is often imputed to a mere 
increase of complexity of chemical compounds ; but increase of 
complexity, with consequent instability, even if we admit that 
it may have produced protoplasm as a chemical compound, could 
certainly not have produced living protoplasm — protoplasm 
which has the power of growth and of reproduction, and of that 
continous process of development which has resulted in the 
marvelous variety and complex organization of the whole vege- 
table kingdom.” “The next stage is still more mar- 
velous, still more completely beyond all possibility of explanation 
by matter, its laws and forces. It is the introduction of sensa- 
tion or consciousness, constituting the fundamental distinction 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Here all idea of 
mere complication of structure producing the result is out of the 
question. We feel it to be altogether preposterous to assume 
that at a certain stage of complexity of atomic constitution and 
as a necessary result of that complexity alone, an ego should 
start into existence, a thing that feels, that is conscious of its 
own existence. Here we have the certainty that something 
new has arisen, a being whose nascent consciousness has gone 
on increasing in power and definiteness till it has culminated in 
the higher animals.” “The third stage is the exist- 
ence in man of a number of his most characteristic and noblest 
faculties, those which raise him furtherest above the brutes and 
open up possibilities of almost indefinite advancement. These 
faeulties could not possibly have been developed by means 
of the same laws which have determined the progressive 
development of the organic world in general and also of man’s 
physical organism.”’ He further concludes that these “stages 
of progress from the inorganic world of matter and motion up 
to man point clearly to an unseen universe —to a world of 
spirit to which the world of matter is altogether subordinate.” 

Surely, then, nothing could be more natural, or more thor- 
oughly in harmony with the methods of creation as observed 
by Evolution in the upward struggle towards the intellectual, 
the moral, and the spiritual, than just what takes place in and 
through the Incarnation. The development of the universe 
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could not stop with any mere organization of matter, how- 
ever complex or beautiful; no more could it rest satisfied with 
the rich and abundant productions of vegetable life; animal 
life, multiform and marvelous, could not be accepted as the 
end of the creation; man comes upon the platform of being, 
indicating a wonderful advance in the line of the intellectual, 
the moral, and the self-determinative. But are we to believe 
that the process will end here? Are we not the rather bound 
by all the analogies of the process of Evolution, and encouraged 
by the beginnings of the new and spiritual life which are found 
in man, much as the beginnings of the intellectual life are seen 
in the animal, to expect the development of the spiritual man 
on the basis of the natural, the spiritual following the natural 
or rational as the rational followed the organic? Such a step 
can only be brought about by the introduction of a new cause 
or force. May we not conceive of the Incarnation as fully 
satisfying the conditions and in complete harmony with the 
preceding analogies, and the new creation in Christ Jesus as 
the end and culmination of all the wondrous creative move- 
ments and processes which Evolution seeks to state and set in 


orderly array? 
WILLIAM F. ENGLISH. 
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DRUMMOND’S ASCENT OF MAN, 


Benjamin Kidd was doubtless in the right when, in his review of 
Professor Drummond’s book in the Z.xfositor, he said that it was the 
poetry of science rather than science. It might also be added that it 
is the poetry of logic rather than logic. Besides being a man of 
science, Professor Drummond is a man of poetic temper, with 
something of the intuitive out-reach and prophetic capacity of the 
true poet, and he is also a man of profound and practical Christian 
faith and piety. It is by the blending of these diverse characteristics 
in the above-mentioned work that its author has been able to present 
to the public a noble, stimulating, and pre-eminently useful book. On 
the other hand, these very diverse characteristics render him pe- 
culiarly open to attack from keen-edged and unsympathetic criticism. 
It lay in the very nature of the book itself that it should be greeted 
with both adulation and asperity. 

The author proposes to show the inadequacy, from the side of 
natural science, of the principle of ‘‘ The struggle for the life of self” 
to account for the evolution of the world, the Ascent of Man, and to 
demonstrate that side by side with it is to be found another equally 
active principle,—‘“ The struggle for the life of others.” He _ pur- 
poses to make clear, from the side of ethics, that the preparation for 
the Christian law of love is so wrought into the constitution of things 
that its formulation and its complete future realization are a part of 
the necessary cosmic and spiritual evolution of the world. Con- 
sidered from the side of theology, in the narrower sense of the word, 
the work may be regarded as a theodicy rather than as an apology, 
having for its aim to show that, since “ Love is the final result of 
evolution,” and evolution the necessary process for bringing love into 
being in the world, the unfolding of the process may be looked upon 
as: gfaciously beneficent. It required a clear eye and a strong wing 
forfan author to reach such a goal. Professor Drummond has both ; 
yet comparatively few readers will feel that they have soared with 
him to the summit of truth which he feels he has attained. On 
the other hand, still fewer of his readers will lay down the book with- 
out feeling that they have a truer, sweeter, and deeper apprehension 
than before of God’s working in the world. 





The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry Drummond, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
New York: James Pott & Co., 1894. pp. xi, 346; $2.00. 
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Nor will this be the only good effect of the book. It promises 
to do much to help the popular mind to an understanding of what 
Evolution is. Evolution is a word which has apparently come to stay 
as the symbol for something, but it is by no means clear what that 
something is. It has been assaulted and defended with a frenzy 
truly bat-eyed. It has been asserted that Evolution degraded man 
by linking him to an ape and it has been retorted that thereby man 
was not degraded, but that the ape was ennobled. If we can get away 
from our race prejudices and return to a Pauline appreciation of the 
solidarity, not only of the human race, but of the whole handiwork of 
God, the foundation is at least laid for a dispassionate judgment as 
to facts. This book will do much to aid in this. Perhaps the 
strongest single impression which it leaves on the mind is that of the 
nobility of the whole universe. It might have done vastly more than 
it has done to sharpen the popular apprehension of the meaning 
of the word Evolution. A more consistent use of it by the author 
himself would have forwarded this desirable result. In the intro- 
duction he is at some pains to explain what, in his judgment, is 
the true scientific meaning of the word. 

‘* Evolution is seen to be neither more nor less than the story of creation 
as told by those who know it best. ‘ Evolution,’ says Mr. Huxley, ‘ or develop- 
ment is at present employed in biology as a general name for the steps by which 
any living being has acquired the morphological and physiological characters which 
distinguish it.’ Though applied specifically to plants and animals this definition 
expresses the chief sense in which Evolution is to be used scientifically at present. 
We shall use the word, no doubt, in others of its many senses; but after all 
the blood spilt, Evolution is simply ‘ history,’ a ‘ history of steps,’ a ‘ general name’ 


2 


for the history of the steps by which the world has come to be what it is.” P. 3. 
) I y a 


‘*To give an account of Evolution . . . is not to account for it. No living 
thinker has yet found it possible to account for Evolution. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
famous definition of Evolution . . . is simply a summary of results, and 


throws no light, though it is often supposed to do so, upon ultimate causes.” P. 5. 


Such restrictions to the meaning of Evolution it is worth while to 
have impressed on popular thought. Yet within the next half 
dozen pages he has characterized Evolution as a “vision” and as a 
“theory” which is to be extended “as far as the mind can carry it or 
the facts allow,” while in the third chapter he speaks of it as a 
“method of creation,” “an extraordinary method” at that, and 
proceeds to lay bare the counsels of ‘‘ Mother Nature” and explain 
“‘why such a method was chosen,” while at the close of the book 
Evolution has become thoroughly personified, and we are told that 
“Evolution always attains; always rounds off its work,” and con- 
sequently the “‘ Higher Kingdom” is sure to come. This is a rather 
rapid advance from treating Evolution as simply sober history. It 
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might perhaps better be called Epic poetry with a slight admixture of 
metaphysics. 

Such a varying use of the word Evolution is common enough 
to pass without censure, perhaps, were it not necessary to guard 
against contradictory conclusions which may be drawn from its 
different uses, and were it not true that the author is some- 
what peculiarly liable to such infelicities. For example, on p. 329 
he says, “There is only one theory of the method of Creation 
in the field, and that is Evolution; but there is only one theory of 
origins in the field, and that is Creation.” The first clause might be 
understood, in a general way, without great difficulty. The question 
of origination being laid aside, it might be interpreted to mean 
that the present state of the universe was brought about by the 
method of Evolution. This “bringing about” might be loosely 
called “Creation.” But in the second clause “ Creation” is specific- 
ally defined as “the only theory of origins.” If Creation is the 
theory of origins and Evolution the method of Creation, then 
Evolution is the method of origins, This is in flat contradiction to 
the statement already quoted that “ Evolution throws no light on 
ultimate causes,” and, more than that, is contradicted by the two 
sentences which follow it. “Instead of abolishing a creative hand, 
Evolution demands it. Instead of being opposed to Creation, all 
theories begin by assuming it.” Another curious example of con- 
fused logic appears on p. 209: 

‘* Fitness to survive is simply fittedness, and has nothing to do with strength or 
courage, or intelligence or cunning as such, but only with adjustments as fit or 
unfit to the world around. A prize-fighter is stronger than a cripple ; but in the 
environment of modern life the cripple is cared for by the people, is judged fit to 
live by a moral world, while the pugilist, handicapped by his very health, has 
to conduct his own struggle for existence. Physical fitness here is actually a 
disqualification; what was once unfitness is now fitness to survive. . . . Ina 
material world social survival depends on wealth, health, power ; in a moral world 
the fittest are the weak, the pitiable the poor. Thus there comes a time when this 
very law (the survival of the fittest) in securing survival for those who would other- 
wise sink and fall, is the minister of moral ends.” 


In order to make the foregoing express anything but the most 
palpable error the meaning of the word “fit” must be shifted back 
and forth from subjective to objective, from physical to moral in 
a way to defy a Japanese juggler. 

Such criticism may seem trifling, but the points criticised indicate 
an essential weakness in the whole treatment,— a weakness which 
makes it necessary to classify the book as one of great “ suggestive- 
ness ”’ rather than as one of large constructive grasp. 


ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 
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TRUMBULL’S ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. 


This is a very readable book with a very ambitious title. Prob- 
ably there are not half a dozen Occidentals —to borrow Dr. Trum- 
bull’s favorite term—who are fitted by learning, opportunities of 
experience, and powers of observation to give us studies in Oriental 
life that would rise to the height of that argument, and among the few 
that are, Dr. Trumbull will hardly find a place. He is no Lane, 
Wetzstein, or Doughty to analyze and touch the very centre of the 
social life of a people and then picture it before us in its simplest 
outlines and yet most many-colored variety. But he is a clear- 
headed, observant traveler, who has made good use of his many op- 
portunities of studying the East, who knows his Bible well, and who 
here gives us in somewhat didactic fashion, but clearly and brightly, 
the results that have grown up for him out of his sensations and ideas 
while among the Fellahin and Bedawin of Syria. 

The first part of the book consists of three lectures, on weddings 
and betrothals, on hospitality, and on funerals and mourning. These, 
for their purpose, are really excellent. They have many fresh and 
suggestive ideas, and will attract and hold the attention of the ordi- 
nary reader whose knowledge of the real East is generally a very 
small thing. To him these pointed and lively pages will be a revela- 
tion, the more so that there is no attempt to go over his head. But 
Dr. Trumbull need not think that he will upset the results of anthro- 
pologists upon primitive marriage by a few airy phrases. They may 
be upset, but it will not be done in that fashion. 

The rest of the book consists of eleven shorter papers, dealing 
with such subjects as, the voice of the forerunner, the Oriental idea 
of father, prayers and praying in the East, food in the desert, the 
pilgrimage idea in the East, the Samaritan passover, and so on. 
These, though less labored — perhaps because so—are often even 
more suggestive and striking. But the writing of Oriental words: 
would stand revision. Why, for example, does Dr. Trumbull throw 
a stumbling-block in the reader’s way by speaking of “the Hebrew 
word chag”’ and “its Arabic equivalent 4ajy”? Again, at one time 
we find a strictly literal spelling, such as shay, at another a strictly 
phonetic, such as Bed’ween. Nor is mosque brought any nearer to 
masjid by being spelled mosk. In some other slight matters greater 
care might have been shown. There is no S7v Wilfrid Blunt, though 
there is a Zady Anne Blunt, and she, with her title in her own right, 
would probably object to be classed with the wife of a K. C. B. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life and Gleams from the East on the Sacred Page. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co., 1894. pp. xviii, 437; $2.50. 
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But these are details, and we have to thank Dr. Trumbull for an 
interesting and readable book that can be safely recommended. It 
will not mislead, and is excellent so far as it goes. 

DUNCAN B, MACDONALD. 


A commentary on any book is not usually very interesting reading, and 
a commentary on the Books of Chronicles is enough to frighten away the 
most zealous student. Professor Bennett has had no easy task set before 
him in undertaking to write an interesting and popular exposition, such as 
the Exfosttor’s Bible aims to afford, of the prosy history of the Levitical 
singer of the second temple. He has succeeded remarkably. One who 
takes this book up out of mere curiosity, or from professional compulsion, 
will find his attention riveted before he is aware of it, and will hardly be 
content until he has read the entire work. The secret of the success is the 
very judicious selection of matter for comment. Professor Bennett has not 
attempted to give a systematic exegesis of Chronicles, but has given rather 
a topical discussion of the most striking phenomena of the book. The titles 
of the first six chapters give some idea of the way in which the material is 
treated: Names, Heredity, Statistics, Family Traditions, The Jewish Com- 
munity in the Time of the Chronicler, Teaching by Anachronism. This 
grouping of similar passages gives them a new interest, and the author has 
a singularly happy faculty of illustrating his passages by entertaining com- 
parisons with modern life and thought. Professor Bennett’s general critical 
standpoint is that of the Grafian school, and his indebtedness to Wellhausen 
is often apparent. He has no very high opinion of the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the book, but he repudiates the insinuations of intentional falsifica- 
tion of the older records in the interest of priestly claims which are made 
by Wellhausen. He makes no attempt to harmonize the apparent discrep- 
ancies between Chronicles and Samuel-Kings, but, at the same time, he does 
not lay all the emphasis upon these facts and ignore, as is so often done at 
present, the fine religious earnestness of the historian. One will search 
long to find a more sympathetic appreciation of all that is best in this much- 
abused book than is found in this exposition, and here, as in the other 
volumes of this series, the preacher will find an abundance of fine homiletic 


suggestions. 


Of the many Gosfel Harmonies published this year none is more worthy 
of notice than that prepared by Professors Stevens and Burton. Their 
names are a guarantee of scholarly work, and every page of this book bears 
evidence of it. The text used is that of the Revised Version; that is one 
excellence not often found. The Gospels are kept distinct in parallel col- 
umns, the book is well indexed, the marginal notes of the Revised Version 
are all inserted, the divisions are natural. A unique feature is a Table of 
the Repeated Sayings of Christ, that is, of words assigned by the Evangel- 


The Expositor’s Bible, Seventh Series, Number 3, The Books of Chronicles. By Professor W. H. 
Bennett, M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1894. pp. xii, 4643 $1.50. 

A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study. By Wm. Arnold Stevens and Ernest DeWitt 
Burton. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1894. pp. 249; $1.50. 
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ists to more than one occasion. We notice that the authors differ in some 
points from other harmonists, as, for example, Andrews, particularly in the 
articulation of John’s Gospel with the Synoptics. We should like to hear 
them defend one or two of these adjustments. We wish also that the paral- 
lelism of the Gospels had been indicated a little more in detail in some 
places, especially in the story of Passion Week. Nevertheless, we know of 
no Harmony containing the full text of the Gospels so good as this. 


The first of the Corinthian Epistles in the Exfosztor’s Bible was under 
the care of Dr. Marcus Dods. If we are tempted to ask why the two letters 
should have been given to separate scholars to expound, the answer is most 
likely to be, not only that the letters are sufficiently individual in character to 
allow of separate treatment; but that in such a treatment we get the help of 
two keen minds in the understanding of this church’s troubles and Paul’s con- 
sideration of them —and such help is not to be despised — for the case is in 
some respects a complicated one. The author recognizes this to a certain 
degree by prefacing his expository work with a few pages of critical introduc- 
tion to the Epistle. He does it as an aid in explaining Paul’s relations to the 
church and so throwing light upon the Epistle itself. We wish each of the 
volumes in this valuable series were treated in the same way. The readers of 
the Expositor’s Bible would gain much by coming to realize the fact that the 
results of criticism have a great deal to do with right exegesis. This Exposi- 
tion which Dr. Denney has given us is, we venture to say, above the average. 
It is finely scholarly, truthfully practical, and at the same time it is full of 
an appreciation of the personality of the Apostle. The chapters on “A Pas- 
tor’s Heart” based on the passage 1: 23—2:4; ‘The Victory of Faith,” 
based on 4:7-18 and “Not Yours but You,” based on 12:1I-21 are rare 
reading. Doctrinally, too, this book is refreshing. There is no edging 
around the plain statement of 5:14. Its common sense logic is fully 
brought out and accepted; while the chapter on the Christian doctrine 
of Reconciliation (5: 18-21) would be interesting theology for a devotee to 
Ritschlian ideas. 


A very convenient, succinct, and thorough handbook is The Printea 
English Bible. The history of our Bible is here presented most attractively 
and yet with all the results of sound scholarship. The specimens of text 
and facsimiles are a pleasant addition. We are sorry that the account of 
the Revised Version is not fuller, although an admirable statement is given. 
We can commend tlris book, to Bible-classes and colleges, for whose use it 
is admirably suited. 


For those who have preserved files of the Sunday-School Times or 
other lesson helps the Scriptural Index to the International Sunday-School 
Lessons will prove a great help. It makes available for present use all 


The Expositor’s Bible, Seventh Series, Number 4, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
James Denney, D.D. New York: A. Armstrong & Son, 1894. pp. viii, 387; $1.50. 

The Printed English Bible — 1525-1885. By Richard Lovett (Present Day Primers). New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1894. pp. 160; 40c. net. 

A Scriptural Index to the International Sunday-School Lessons — 1873-1895. By Rev. S. G. 
Barnes. Hartford: International S. S. Index Co., 1894. pp. 403 10¢. 
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comments on these lessons for the past twenty years. Incidentally, it also 
shows how thoroughly the Bible has been covered in that study and what 
passages have been most frequently reviewed. The work has been carefully 
done and the price is very low. 


This opening volume of Professor McCurdy, upon History, Prophesy, 
and the Monuments, ranges in time from 4000 to 721 B. C., and relates by 
eras the history of the Babylonians, Assyrians, Aramaeans, Hittites, Canaan- 
ites, and Egyptians, with allusions to various non-Semitic people, as collated 
from the Monuments and the Bible. The story is compiled from the sources 
at first hand, excepting the work upon Egypt, and makes careful and con- 
stant allusion to the best original students at work in this field. The author 
keeps closely to the records, handling soberly everything obscure, dealing 
but little in conjecture, and yet evincing and enkindling a glowing interest as 
the recital proceeds. The distinctive excellences of the work are its sim- 
plicity, the broken and scattered threads of information being gathered and 
woven into a continuous narrative; the prodigious in which long familiar but 
too isolated events are set; the interesting elucidation of interplaying motives 
by a skillful use of historic cross references; the clear exhibit made of the 
genesis nature and import of the various national characteristics; and per- 
haps most of all the revelation made of the matchless force and persistence 
of the Semitic type. This last feature and the masterly revelation of per- 
spective are well worth the price of the book. The author discards the 
theory of pre-Semitic inhabitants in Southern Babylonia. He identifies later 
Samir and Shinar. He makes few assertions about the Hittites. In his 
chronology he dates the Exodus at c. 1200, the death of Saul at c. 1000, and 
the death of Solomon at c. 925 B. C. He adopts as the first fixed synchron- 
ism 854 B. C. Charts and an index would improve the book. 


Dr. Laurie’s book, Assyrian Echoes of the Word, does not claim to add 
anything to the science of Assyriology, it aims simply to render accessible 
to the general reader some of the results of Assyriology which help to elu- 
cidate the meaning of Scripture. The result is a very useful and readable 
book, which cannot fail to prove suggestive to the unprofessional student 
of the Bible. It clearly represents a large amount of work on the part of 
the author, for he has read his way through most of the published Assyrian 
texts in order to collect his material. This thoroughness gives the book a 
decided superiority over the majority of books of this sort which derive 
their information at second hand from would be Assyriologists whose state- 
ments are half of the time unreliable. Dr. Laurie has the good habit of 
usually quoting his Assyrian authority in translitteration and then append- 
ing the translation. This gives the book a practical value to the Assyriol- 
ogist, for it enables him to judge for himself of the accuracy of the transla- 
tion and of the correctness of the inference which is based upon it. It is to 
be regretted that in the translitteration Dr. Laurie did not employ the system 


History, Prophesy, and the Monuments. T F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol.1. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. $3.00. 
Assyrian Echoes of the Word. By Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D. New York: American Tract 


Society, 1894. pp. 380: $2 00. 
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which is now in general use, which enables one to distinguish the original 
Semitic consonants, instead of adhering to the system of the older English 
Assyriologists. At least, one has a right to ask that the same word should 
always be translitterated in the same way. If Dr. Laurie had omitted some 
of the statements which he quotes from Sayce and others, for which they 
have given no proofs from the texts, he would have increased the scientific 
value of his work. The material is grouped under short topics which are 
arranged alphabetically. For instance, the book begins with Abednego, 
Abraham, Adrammelech, Ahab, Alphabet, Altar. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion on this matter, but we venture to think that this is a very 
impractical method of arrangement. As the main object is to elucidate 
Scripture, a discussion of Bible texts in the order of their occurrence would 
have been far more convenient, or a grouping of the related smaller topics 
under larger topics. There is not even an index of Biblical passages, so 
that there is no way by which one can tell whether the book has any light 
to throw upon the particular passage which he may be studying. For in- 
stance, the illustration of Matt. 8:9, “I say to this one go and he goeth,” 
is to be sought under the title Goeth, where it is safe to say no student of 
the Gospel of Matthew would ever think of looking for it. This destroys 
the value of the work as a book of reference, but, of course, does not affect 
its interest or value for connected reading. 


The full title of this valuable work explains clearly its aim and compass, 
viz.: History for Ready Reference, and Topical Reading from the best His- 
torians, Biographers, and Specialists ; their own words in a complete system 
of history for all uses, extending to all countries and subjects, and represent- 
ing for both readers and students the better and newer literature of history 
in the English language. The idea is original and has been carried out with 
great skill and success. To have secured the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Dr. John Fiske, Profs. M. C. Tyler, H. B. Adams, and many others 
of scarcely less note is a fair proof of the high character of the work. The 
two remaining volumes are promised within the year. 


This is the initial volume of a series of five, intended to cover the 
story of Baptist religious life in the United States. If the high standard of 
the present volume is maintained the series cannot fail to be of large value 
not only to the communion to which it immediately appeals, but to students 
of American Christianity generally. Dr. Burrage combines great familiarity 
with his theme, with a high degree of impartiality and candor in its presenta- 
tion. His own denominational sympathies are never in doubt, but he writes 
in the catholic rather than in the partisan spirit. The scope of his work 
leads him to dwell at greater length on the recent history of Mew England 
Baptists than on their beginnings; but enough is said of the origins of the 
body to put the reader in possession of the main facts, while the later 


History for Ready Reference, etc. By J. N. Larned. With Historical Maps, etc. By Alan C. 
Reiley. In five imperial volumes. Vol. III, Gree—Nibe. Springfield, Mass. The C. A. Nichol 
Co. $6 per vol. 

A History of the Baptists in New England. By Henry S. Burrage, D.D. Philadelphia; Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, 1894. pp. 3173 $1.25. 
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growth is told with a fullness that is very gratifying. In particular, Dr. 
Burrage has done good service in presenting more fully than can elsewhere 
be found in any single publication the steps in that struggle for the freedom 
of the churches from State control in New England in which the Baptists 
took so effective a part. He has also well set forth the missionary activity 
characteristic of the denomination during the present century. In reading 
Dr. Burrage’s work one is struck with the similarity in aim and method, in 
spite of all diversity of theory regarding the subjects and mode of Baptism, 
between this branch of the church of Christ and the Congregational churches 
of our own immediate fellowship. Dr. Burrage has written a volume that 
is heartily to be commended to the attention of all who are interested in the 
religious development of New England. 


President Raymond in his Christianity and the Christ has prepared a 
helpful and wholesome little manual of Christian Evidences. It does not 
strike out into new paths, nor does one feel that it is the product of original 
investigations. But it shows familiarity with recent literature and has 
reshaped standard arguments to fit current needs and tendencies. Its 
grouping of facts and method of statement show a clearly conceived philoso- 
phy and a sound and facile logic. The book is evidently intended for 
popular reading and the style has a certain fresh, vigorous, oral quality 
which is specially adapted to this end. There is throughout a religious 
warmth which sweetens it and makes it religiously edifying. The attempt 
to run all the chapter headings into the same mold cannot be said to 
be a success from the view point of either taste or logic. 


The “ Evolution ” designated by the title of Iverach’s Christianity and 
Evolution is as different from the “ Evolution” of Prof. Drummond as 
can well be conceived. The latter is Christian, theistic, and teleological. 
The former is the opposite of all these, if not the antagonist to them. It 
would be profitable for one who has yielded himself to the warm sympathy 
with evolutionary science engendered by Prof. Drummond’s enthusiasm to 
read Prof. Iverach’s cold and acute criticism of a scientific evolution which 
seeks to find in a mechanical theory of evolution the universal creed. He 
assents most cordially to all that science has proved and welcomes its antici- 
pated triumphs. He believes that Evolution, in the sense of gradual upward 
progress, gives the history of the world, but he advances a keen, strong 
argument to show: (1) That Evolution is not such a perfectly simple and 
purely scientific solution of the problems of the universe as it is claimed to 
be. (2) That Evolution is not by any means at harmony with itself in what 
it is trying to prove, nor in its methods of proof. (3) That Evolution can- 
not justify Agnosticism nor make it a substitute for Christianity. The 
special power of the book lies in its sharp analysis of problems and keen 
criticism of particular solutions. The book is one of the excellent ‘“Theo- 
logical Educator” series edited by the editor of the Exosztor. 





Christianity and the Christ. A Study of Christian Evidences. By Bradford Paul Raymond, D.D. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Curtis, 1894. pp. x, 250; 85c. 
Christianity and Evolution. By Prof. James Iverach, M.A., D.D. New York: Thomas Whita- 


ker, 1894. pp. viii, 2323 75¢. 
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The Diseases of the Willis an interesting study in the important field 
of volitional pathology with the purpose of ascertaining, so far as possible, 
the conditions and the methods of the action of the will. The author does 
not delude himself with the idea that he has learned just what the will is but 
seeks to learn what are the conditions for the activity of volitional energy. 


An Introduction to the Study of Society is the first book of the kind to 
make its appearance in this country. It is primarily designed as a college 
text-book — to serve, at least, as a basis for instruction and discussion. It 
proposes (1) to help to define Sociology ; (2) to suggest a method for observ- 
ing and classifying social phenomena —a “Laboratory Guide.” This is a 
humble and practical aim, and the authors disavow any purpose to present a 
full and scientific system, as at present impossible. What they do with 
admirable clearness, fullness of illustration and good sense, is (1) to give a 
brief introduction to the history of this branch of study, and a simple and 
clear idea of what Comte, Spencer, Schiiffle, Ward, and others mean by 
descriptive, static, dynamic, etc., Sociology. (2) To indicate the meaning 
of the organic conception of society. (3) To illustrate concretely the de- 
velopment of society from the “family on the farm,” through the primitive 
“rural groups” and the village to the city. (4) To classify and illustrate the 


. “social elements”: the land and population; the “primary social group,” 


the family; “the social aggregates and organs”; the sustaining, the trans- 
porting, and the regulating systems. (5) To exhibit social ‘ functions”: 
first as performed by the family, and second as performed by aggregates 
and organs. (6) To consider the pathology of the various social organs. 
(7) To discuss some general social laws. The book follows in many of its 
features Spencer’s classification, but is especially indebted to Schaffle’s Baz 
und Leben, yet on account of many modifications and skillful rearrange- 
ments it has a marked originality. Especially valuable is its inductive 
method throughout, and the “subjects for investigation ” at the ends of the 
chapters are very suggestive in the direction of local study. We also mark 
the good sense of its suggestions regarding methods of social reform, and 
call attention to some of the admirable diagrams and maps that accompany 
the volume. 


Giddings’ Theory of Sociology is a brief preliminary sketch of theoret- 
ical positions to be elaborated in a work on the Principles of Sociology, soon 
to be issued. Two papers previously published by the author are incorpor- 
ated in it. The pamphlet is specially valuable as helping to answer the 
question “ What is Sociology?” People of all schools of thought, or of no 
school, have been using the word to mean almost anything. The mono- 
graph aims to show that Sociology, as a science, has its main thought cen- 
tered upon organism, structure, forces, forms, in their most fundamental 


The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot, Authorized Translation from the Eighth French Edi- 
tion by Merwin-Marie Snell. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1894. pp. vi, 134. 75¢. 

An Introduction to the Study of Society. By Albion W. Small, Ph.D., and Geo. E. Vincent. 
American Book Co. pp. 3743; $1.80. 

The Theory of Sociology. By Franklin H. Giddings, M.A. Supplement to Annals of the 
American Academy. Pamphlet, pp. 80; 50c. 
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relation to society as a whole. ‘ Sociology may be defined as the science 
of social elements and first principles. It is not the inclusive, but the 
fundamental social science. . . . Sociology rests on Biology and Psy- 
chology. The special social sciences rest on Sociology.” Probably the 
author’s handling of the will, in what he calls ‘ Social Causation,” will occa- 
sion some controversy. He has proposed to himself the task of “ empha- 
sizing impartially the physical and the volitional aspects of the social phe- 
nomena,” the “subjective” as well as the “ objective ” explanation of social 
facts. This monograph is valuable as whetting the appetite for more from 
the same eminent authority. His book will be a very important contribu- 
tion to the subject. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, in his latest book, Calvary to Pentecost, gathers ten 
short essays relating to the spiritual life of the individual Christian, which 
are stimulating and suggestive. 


Ex-President J. H. Seelye’s Citizenship is properly a primer of the 
basal principles of Government and Law, with special information as to the 
political system of the United States. The first part of the book is an 
attempt to set forth the rationale of abstract conceptions like “ Govern- 
ment,” “ Law,” and “The State.” This will probably be found to be less 
clear and useful than the subsequent explication of the outlines of Interna- 
tional and National Law. By those who do not sympathize altogether with 
Dr. Seelye’s philosophy both the method of treatment and the terminology 
will doubtless be sharply criticised. It is difficult in eleven pages either to 
elucidate or defend a philosophical “ General Foundation.” The more con- 
crete topics are handled skillfully, with much felicity of statement and wis- 
dom of selection. The scope, functions, and methods of government are 
presented in a way to be usefully apprehended even bya child’s mind. The 
typography is admirable. 


Public Libraries in America is an attractive book. The quotations at 
the head of the chapters, the brief reference list at their close, the neat 
typography, and the fine half-tone illustrations of noted libraries and libra- 
rians, the valuable appendices and tables, all combine with the clear, smooth 
style of the author to give an impression of finish. The professional libra- 
rian will enjoy reading this book because of its suggestiveness, while the 
layman is here thoroughly informed on the subject treated, both on its his- 
torical and its practical sides. While not agreeing with every conclusion, 
we are glad to say that the book is full of good sense and permeated with 
the progressive spirit of the modern library movement. 


Calvary to Pentecost. By F. B. Meyer. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1894. 


pp. 168, 60c. 
Citizenship. By Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1894. pp. viii, 78; 35¢. 
Public Libraries in America. By William I. Fletcher, M.A. No.2 of the Columbian Knowledge 
Series. Eoston: Roberts Brothers, 1894. pp. 169; $1. 

















Alumni News. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the wedding of AzEL W. Hazen, 68, 
and Mrs. Hazen was celebrated September 1. Dr. Hazen has recently re- 
turned from extended travels in Egypt. 

W. D. McFARLAND, ’78, recently of Morgan Park, Ill., has accepted 
the presidency of Highland University, Kan. 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR, ’80, has retired from the position of General 
Home Missionary of Southwestern Nebraska to become Field Secretary of 
Doane College. His resignation from the Home Missionary work was 
accepted only with great reluctance, and with many a testimony to his fidelity 
and success during the last seven years. 

Joun HowLanp, °82, Guadalajara, Mexico, is visiting friends in 
Connecticut. 

A new journalistic enterprise is the Connecticut Valley Congregationalist, 
a monthly paper of eight pages, edited and published by A. C. HoDGEs, ’81. 
The paper is intended specially to preserve and disseminate the influence of 
religious gatherings, like conferences, etc., in the Connecticut Valley coun- 
ties of Massachusetts. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the church in Ortonville, Minn., HERMAN 
P. FISHER, ’83, pastor, was observed September Io and 11. The services 
consisted of reminiscences and the rehearsal of pioneer experiences by 
members, a historical address by the pastor, and a fellowship meeting, in 
which the neighboring churches participated. 

The forty-first bi-monthly meeting of the Enfield (Conn.) Christian 
Endeavor Union was addressed by WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, 85, on Our 
Present Problem. The Arena Publishing Co. have just issued a volume by 
Mr. English entitled Evolution and the Immanent God. 

JAMES L. Barton, D.D., ’85, was elected Foreign Secretary of the A. 
B. C. F. M. at the Madison meeting. 

CHARLES H. CurTIS, ’86, has accepted a call to the pastorate of Has- 
salo Street Church, Portland, Oregon. 

GEORGE R. HEwiITT, ’86, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Cal- 
vinistic Congregational Church, Fitchburg, Mass., and has begun work there. 

CHARLES H. SMITH, 87, will retire from the pastorate of the Windsor 
Avenue Church, Hartford, December 31, after three years of energetic 
service. 

HENRY M. Lyman, ’88, has declined a call to remain with the church 
at Cripple Creek, Col., where he has labored successfully for two years. 
His resignation will take effect November I. 
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Henry L. BAILEY, ’89, has an article in Zhe Congregationalist for 
September 20, entitled 4x Jndian Missionary on His Travels. 

The Silver Anniversary of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, ALLEN HASTINGS, 
*89, pastor, was celebrated the last week in July, the exercises closing with 
the Communion. In speaking of the occasion Zhe Advance of August 9 
says: “Plymouth Church is greatly in need of a new house of worship in a 
new location, that it may the more effectively reach and help the large num- 
ber of wage-earners and their families which largely constitute this portion 
of the city. The pastor, Rev. Allen Hastings, is heartily enlisted in this 
good work and has made a large place for himself in the hearts, the confi- 
dence, and the esteem of the other pastors and churches of the city.” 

GEORGE M. Morrison, ’90, recently of Ada, Minn., was installed pas- 
tor at Marshall, Minn., on October 3. 

The church in Windsor Locks, Conn., RICHARD WRIGHT, ’90, pastor, 
reports a membership of 139, nine having been added during the year. The 
benevolences during the year were $2,483; expenses, $2,737. 

W. M. CLEAVELAND, ’9I, who was at work in Waterbury last year, is 
now pastor of the Methodist Church in Thomaston, Conn, The Y. P. S. 
C. E. of the church publishes a parish paper, Zhe Thomaston Methodist, 
twice a month, of which the pastor is editor and to which he contributes an 
abstract of a recent sermon. 

Funds are being collected by the church in Savannah, Ga., LEIGH B. 
MAXWELL, ’gI, pastor, to build a new house of worship. 

On August 28 Professor H. DIKE SLEEPER, ’91, now of Georgetown 
College, Ky., was married to Miss Mary Peet, of Good Hope, III. 

In University Extension for August is a keen and witty article on 
Intellectual Enthustasms by S. G. BARNES (spec. ’92), of Longmeadow, 
Mass. Dr. Barnes has recently been appointed the English editor of the 
Citoyen Franco-A méiricain. 

LyMAN P. HITCHCOCK, ’92, Ellington, Conn., has recently preached a 
series of sermons bearing on civic duties. 

FRANK S. BREWER, ’94, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church in South Glastonbury. 

WILLIAM L. BEARD, ’94, who was ordained at Huntington, Mass., 
September 11, expects to sail for China October 25. On September 5 he 
was married to Miss Ellen L. Kinney of Putnam, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Beard 
will engage in missionary work in Foo-Chou. Mr. Beard has supplied the 
church in Abington, Mass., during the summer, and at the close of his work 
there was presented with a gold watch and chain by his many friends. 

H. A. CoTron [post-grad. ’94] is hard at work at Graceville, Minn. 
14 members have been added to the 8 with which he began last spring, 
and $700 has been raised toward the erection of anew parsonage. Mr. Cot- 
ton mentions the helpfulness in his work of the Roman Catholics of the 
town. 

J. S. STRONG, ’94, was ordained pastor at Patten, Me., on October 1. 
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HISTORICAL PAPERS.* 


THE EAST WINDSOR HILL PERIOD — 1834-1865. 

In attempting to speak on the Theological Institute at East 
Windsor Hill, I shall limit myself to personal incidents and impres- 
sions. I first saw Connecticut when in 1838 I came fresh from Wil- 
liams College on the recommendation of Prof. Joseph Alden. 
Never while in the Seminary nor since have I regretted that he gave 
me this advice, nor that I followed it. I came by stage through 
Springfield, and was let off at East Windsor Hill. In a class of 
eleven I found only one person whom I knew, — my college class- 
mate, now Dr. Henry M. Field of the New York Zvange/ist. I was 
shown to a comfortable room in the Seminary and, as I looked out 
upon the pleasant surroundings, I never thought of it as a lonely 
place, but as just the quiet place for successful study. There was a 
delightful room for evening prayers where the students gathered 
and Dr. Tyler usually conducted the service. When I first saw and 
heard him in this place of religious devotion I felt that he would be 
a pattern religious teacher, and I never had occasion to change my 
estimate of him. Dr. Cogswell, the teacher in Church History, was 
genial in his intercourse with the students, an encyclopedia of 
church history; and although the students thought things were scat- 
tered in rather a miscellaneous manner in his mind and teachings, 
we all had reason to respect our teacher. Dr. Thompson we 
found just the man Dr. Woods of Andover said he was when 
he recommended him for his professorship— ‘a man _ without 
faults.” Our first year, largely devoted to Greek and Hebrew, 
under his guidance, was a year of close study; and if any of us did 
not excel in our knowledge of the Bible in the original languages, 
none of us would venture to lay the blame at the door of such a 
teacher. In our second year the teaching was chiefly in Theology. 
Dr. Tyler read to us the lecture, expecting us to take notes if we 
chose, referring us to special theological works, reviews, or sermons 
in the library. We were to be prepared for questions on what was 

* Being extracts from papers read at the Sixtieth Anniversary of Hartford Seminary, June 6, 1894. 
For Report of the Anniversary, see Recorp, Vol. 1V, Nos. 5-6 
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already given before he read his next lecture. We had full oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, or express difficulties, and clearer statements 
than we received could hardly come from an uninspired teacher. 

When our third year came, we were called upon to read sermons 
for criticisms from our classmates sometimes, and always from Dr. 
Tyler. And when our turn came to preach in the chapel before our 
teachers, their families, and a goodly number of the good people 
who lived in the vicinity, among whom was good Deacon Ellsworth, 
and often Dr. Nettleton, we were sure the ordeal was equal to that 
of a candidate when he comes before his first parish. Dr. Nettle- 
ton, when at home, sometimes preached in the chapel, and gave us 
familiar and helpful talks about the best way to secure or help for- 
ward the work in a revival. 

The Seminary church had been instituted, to which the students 
generally removed their church relation, and some of the students 
were chosen deacons. We had a good choir, containing many of the 
ladies of the vicinity and a good Sabbath-school, of which the students 
were largely teachers, We went out to neighborhood Sunday- 
schools and prayer-meetings, and thus a most pleasant and homelike 
feeling came to the lone student. 

The expenses of the students were moderate; board in clubs or 
in good families could be obtained for about one dollar and a half a 
week ; every room had a stove in it and most of the students cut 
and split their own wood; considerable preaching was called for in 
parishes without a pastor, or too weak to support one; and when the 
Senior Class could not meet the demand, Dr. Tyler commissioned 
members of the lower classes (without a license) to go and “ pro- 
phesy,” going through the regular service, without pronouncing the 
benediction. We were sometimes sent out to help sick pastors, and 
to labor in times of special religious interest. 


In time new professors took the place of those who finished their 
work in the institution, Dr. Edward Hooker, Dr. Nahum Gale, Dr. 
Edward A, Lawrence, and Dr, Robert G. Vermilye were all called 
to professorships in the Seminary, all filled their stations well 
and have all gone to the company passed on before. Nota professor 
who served the institution during its thirty years at East Windser 


Hill is now upon earth. Very few of the trustees whom we were 
accustomed to see at the anniversary meetings are now survivors. 
They have met in the land of light and love. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS, ’41. 
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THE PROSPECT STREET PERIOD, 1865-1879. 


The ends which the Trustees of the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut had in view, when, in 1865, they determined to move the 
Seminary from East Windsor to Hartford, of opening “to it a wider 
field of usefulness,” and of conferring “upon it greater privileges,” 
seem to have been for a time imperfectly realized. Indeed, for 
about six years after the removal, the couplet of Watts may well be 
presumed to have voiced something of the feeling on Prospect Street :— 

‘* And tis a poor relief we gain 
To change the place, but keep the pain.” 

That the old pain was there, notwithstanding the change of loca- 
tion, is evident from the following facts: that five years after its 
location in Hartford, the Seminary was still making its home in two 
old residences, the Wadsworth Mansion and the Day House, which 
were but poorly adapted to the needs of an institution that proposed 
to grow, and which were illy fitted to give an impression to outsiders 
that it was doing much of anything or that it had long to live; that 
there were then only about twenty students connected with the Insti- 
tute, and that its professorial corps numbered but three persons, not 
including Dr. Philip Schaff, who gave a course of lectures to us in 
the winter of ’7o—’71._ The situation was a trying one, but no trying 
situation was ever faced with a better grace or to a more complete 
realization of that which had been prayed, sacrificed, and labored for. 
There were grand staying and praying qualities in the several personal 
elements which were even then hoping for better things. From Drs. 
Thompson and Vermilye and the Board of Trustees down to the last 
member of the Junior Class there was the underlying conviction that 
we were on a sure foundation, and that sometime and in some way 
the Seminary would occupy roomier ground. With a look as serene 
as he wore here in Hosmer Hall in more prosperous times, and with 
all the dignity of a man presiding over an institution that numbered 
hundreds, instead of barely tens, good Dr. Thompson went in and 
out before us, and filled the double chair of Hebrew and Greek Exe- 
gesis, and sometimes, as has been aptly remarked, “ occupied a whole 
settee” when the exigencies of the Seminary required it, and took 
his conspicuous seat at the right of the pulpit in the dear old Center 
Church, in nowise ashamed anywhere that the Institute did not seem 
to be more prosperous. What courage and faith there were in his 
kindly heart! We who occupied rooms in No. 33 knew how he came 
to have those qualities in so pre-eminent a degree. In the early hours 
which he spent in the southeast corner room of the Wadsworth House, 
in communion with his God, we recognized the insviring force which 
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bore him on, nearer and nearer to the goal of his holy ambition. And 
in much the same way might we speak of Dr. Thompson’s able and 
beloved colleague, Prof. Robert G. Vermilye. He, too, seemed to be 
stocked with a wonderful amount of faith and hope and courage. He 
was everywhere the courteous gentleman, and in his lecture-room with 
half a dozen students, more or less, before him, was as animated 
and interested as he would have been with fifty pupils gathered to 
hear his fair and clear-cut exposition of theological tenets and systems. 

But there were also staying and praying qualities in the Trustees. 
I might recall the names of a number of them, who, having guarded 
the Seminary at East Windsor for periods of years, would not forsake 
it in its dark days on Prospect Street. To mention only those who 
have passed on to their reward, I name James B. Hosmer, who was 
elected to the Board of Trustees in 1841, and Newton Case, who was 
chosen in 1855, both of whom were pillars of strength in those days, 
and who will be held in honor by our Alumni so long as the Seminary 
shall exist. How well do some of us recall the venerable figure and 
the kindly and yet keen expression of the former, as he entered the 
dining-room at No. 48, on those memorable occasions when the 
Faculty and Trustees came in to take tea with us. Of Newton Case 
we also saw much, marked his undemonstrative interest in the 
Seminary, and hoped that it would sometime bear fruit in the in- 
creased efficiency of some department of our institutional work. 

But, once more, there were staying and praying qualities in the 
students who entered the Seminary during those five or six years after 
its migration, when interested parties stood ready to plant flowers 
over its grave. The faith and the spirit of the professors which, 
under God, led them to Hartford soon came to possess the students 
and to give them the conviction that the invisible forces which 
operated there were too precious to be exchanged for any mere ex- 
ternals, however attractive they might be made to appear. So, for 
want of a better gymnasium, we cheerfully resorted to the old barn in 
the rear of No. 48 and turned the grasshopper on the rings until the 
grasshopper became a burden, and made our own bookcases as our 
personal libraries grew, and carried our coal through long passage- 
ways and up long flights of stairs, and put up with the poor ventilation 
in the recitation-rooms, and thanked God for the valuable things 
which we had. And here I touch upon something which characterized 
the student life on Prospect Street, to a pre-eminent degree. I mean 
its atmosphere of prayer. There was prayer in the recitation-room 
and at the table. There were general prayer-meetings and smaller 
circles of prayer, and praying men, whose hushed voices could 
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be heard, as we passed their rooms, supplicating the richest blessings 
upon the Seminary and the world. 

Now, I have occupied more than half of my time in speaking, as I 
have, of the darker days of Prospect Street, because I entertain the 
firm conviction that through the staying and praying qualities of the 
professors, trustees, and students of that trying period there came, 
by the blessing of God, the brighter and more prosperous era, which 
began with the occupancy by Prof. Matthew B. Riddle, in 1871, of 
the Hosmer chair of the New Testament Exegesis. Of Dr. Riddle it 
may be said that he was not only an accurate scholar and a hard 
worker, but that he was also a genius. He had a wonderful insight 
into the meaning of things and of men, and a rare faculty of inspiring 
enthusiasm in his pupils. His presence in the Seminary was at once 
a tonic and an inspiration. Under his lively methods in the class- 
room the New Testament became a new book and the slow student 
became a runner in the race after knowledge. We could not help 
learning under him and we heralded his ability in every quarter. 
The natural results were soon apparent. Some men not only finished 
their full course, but also took an extra year of study on Prospect 
Street and larger classes were drawn to the Seminary. Moreover, it 
began to appear to the lukewarm and hostile ones outside the insti- 
tution that we were not so far “behind the age, and every age” as 
some had supposed. And so visitors appeared in greater numbers 
than had ventured in before, and it was discovered by not a few that 
the Seminary was sound and thorough in other departments than the 
Greek. 

And thus, under the inspiring influence of the new professorial 
energy and of the enlarged number of students the Seminary went on 
hopefully and successfully until, in 1875, it met with a great loss in 
the death of our beloved Dr. Vermilye. But God had been prepar- 
ing a man to occupy his vacant chair in the person of Dr. W. S. 
Karr, who brought to the Seminary in the following year such stores 
of knowledge, wisdom, and good judgment, together with an attractive 
personality, as are rarely blended in one person. And two years 
later, when the Professorship of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History 
came to need a new incumbent, through the retirement of Prof. 
Childs, another mighty force was added to the assertive life on Pros- 
pect Street, whose influence was at once felt to a powerful degree, 
and whose opportune coming marked another important epoch in the 
progressive stages of our Seminary existence. I refer, of course, to 
our honored President, Dr. Chester D. Hartranft. It need hardly be 
said that with the increased reputation of the Seminary and with the 
intellectual and spiritual attractions which it was recognized to 
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possess the old equipment with which it had begun life in Hartford 
came to be very inadequate. Other buildings had to be secured 
from time to time, for the overflow of the new life and the new books, 
one on Prospect Street, south of the Day House, and the other on 
Main Street, just south of the Wadsworth Athenzeum, the occupying 
of which pointed not only to the wider usefulness of the Seminary, 
but also to its crying need of a new home that yet further privileges 
might be connected with it and its influence be still more widely ex- 
tended. And by the good providence of God, that need was also 
met during the Prospect Street period, by the erection, in 1879-80, of 
Hosmer Hall, which, in its chaste and substantial architecture and 
admirable appointments, has giyen visible expression to a life that 
had come to be beautiful, strong, and uplifting. 

L. W. Hicks, ’74. 


THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD — 1880-1890. 

The beginning of this third period in our Seminary’s history is 
fixed by the removal to Hosmer Hall. Just why it ends at 1890 is 
not so apparent. I suspect it is chiefly to make room for another 
paper, so that after these three men have ceased a modern Buzite 
may arise to say that “ days do not comprehend wisdom neither do the 
aged understand judgment.” He will show his opinion that to- 
day brings the outshining of Hartford’s glory. And he will pro- 
ceed to declare that while the old principles and purpose have been 
steadily maintained, there have come to pass within his time 
readjustments and enlargements amounting almost to a Reforma- 
tion. I would not deny him his claim. I do not grudge him his 
privilege. The Eighties will be quite content to mark the era of the 
reawakening. The present may hold the Reformation; we had the 
Renaissance. Those of us whose acquaintance with the Seminary 
began with the three 8’s have not yet forgotten the stir and freshness 
which we found here. The sense of expansiveness was exhilarating. 
It breathed from the building. The effect of this noble home upon 
the Seminary life was markedly to quicken it to new activities. Like 
old Adam, in whom we were understood to believe so tremendously, 
we set ourselves to possess our Paradise. The spacious rooms with 
all their apparatus were kept in constant use. Hardly were we 
settled before there began to be rumors of the purchase of adjoining 
estates for enlargement. The great establishment into which the 
buildings of this square are now clustering was a vision even in our 
day. We had much, but we looked for more, and saw it come year 


by year. 
But the sense of outreaching life was not due merely to increasing 
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dimensions in the real estate. The course of study was expansive. 
The first whiff of it almost took away our breath. I recall the gaping 
wonder with which some twenty quondam college seniors listened to 
Dr. Hartranft, while he opened the subjects of Architectonics that 
we might see Theology seated on her heaven-high throne as queen of 
the sciences. And the breadth and outlook of the studies into which 
we were led justified that introduction, The instruction was sub- 
stantial, definite, and conservative. But it was not narrow or torpid. 
Rather was it fresh and open-eyed. It had the balance of a wide 
survey and a Pauline energy of ambition. The departments of study 
were fewer than now and less diversified, but they were kept elastic 
to include each new advantage that could be offered. Christian 
Ethics and Biblical Theology and History, Studies in Ecclesiastical 
Music and Christian Experience, Lectures on Foreign Missions, and 
Special Courses, advanced or ancillary, were one by one wrought into 
the curriculum as professors, already overtaxed, ardently pushed 
into new fields of thought and summoned their students to follow. 

There is not time even to sketch the figures of the men who com- 
posed our faculty and whose names will continue lustrous on our 
roll of honor. But I must pause a moment with the memory of him 
whose service, all too short, began just before our period, and whose 
release to the heavenly employments shadowed its close. Professor 
Karr was a prince of teachers. We all felt it then. We recognize it 
even better now. His learning and his logical acumen were tempered 
by an affectionate heart, a twinkling humor, and rare good sense. 
His eye indicated the man. It was always clear, sometimes shining 
like a crystal, almost terrible as it blazed through a dark falsehood 
or subtle error, then moistening into a tenderness quite womanish as 
he emerged into the glory of the truth and illustrated or applied it to 
human needs. Through all the field of dogmatics, sometimes ac- 
counted dull and barren, he led us as in a garden. His class-room 
was no less animate than the others. There were no dry-as-dust 
lectures from a yellowing manuscript, and no ready-made formulas to 
be copied into note-books. But with free question and answer, with 
blackboard diagrams, with open Bible, and with an occasional long 
talk by way of summary he sought to train his pupils to gather the 
truths of the gospel into a harmonious system. He took his positions 
clearly and strongly. He knew through all discussions where he, at 
least, was coming out. But he was very patient with his team of 
colts. He did not whip them when they plunged or tease them with 
too tight a rein. I do not think he drove them at all, but only di- 
rected and encouraged them along the path he had found to be right 
and safe. 
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I wish that so we might linger a moment at each class-room door 
to look in upon the old scenes; to see the infectious energy with 
which Prof. Bissell, now reunited with his colleague of the Eighties, 
roused us to the conquest of the Old Testament and then to its de- 
fense against its destructive critics, to feel anew the thrill of Prof. 
Riddle’s galvanic current, and to watch the migration of thought and 
life during the Christian centuries as Prof. Hartranft made them 
troop up and down till the dinner-bell scattered them and us. It 
would be refreshing to see once more how Prof. Pratt, suave but 
sensible to the uttermost, could choke a sermon but cheer its preacher, 
and to limber up our drowsy powers, there was the Tonic Sol-fa of 
the music room and the other Prof. Pratt. And then we would wait 
at the door over by the Library for a blessing from our venerable and 
dear Dr. Thompson. Each of these men had his own charm and 
gift; each had his own dominant and minor convictions. There 
was no dull uniformity of opinion at every point of teaching. We 
got trichotomy and dichotomy, but no monotony. And yet there 
was a substantial agreement as to the great doctrines comprising 
the gospel and as tothe pedagogical methods here to be employed. 
They all sought to draw out rather than to fill in, to train us to pursue 
our own studies and to open our eyes at each step of the way to see 
the range and the bearing of facts. So, after all, ex uno disce omnes. 

It was back in the Eighties, too, that the relations between town 
and gown became more familiar and friendly. The formation of the 
Choral Union did much to dispel a notion once current in Hartford, 
that the rack and thumbscrew awaited all who entered this building. 
The enlarging apparatus in library and music room was at once made 
to serve the interests of the city as well as the school, and so an ex- 
change of courtesies was stimulated which has been a prominent 
feature of Seminary life ever since. The institution became more 
closely allied with the Christian forces of the city in church and mis- 
sion, and the social Christianity which was being taught the students 
by Prof. Taylor at the end of the decade, was at its beginning being 
worked through its first experiments by Rev. Mr. Taylor and his 
helpers from Hosmer Hall. Our students came to have larger part 
also in the social life of the city. And though the Seminary had 
not yet opened its doors to young women, some Hartford maidens 
set them the example by opening their doors to the Seminary. 

But, brethren, as I look backward, that which I remember as 
most impressive and characteristic was the spirit of fellowship that 
pervaded all. It was the keynote of our music. ‘The sense of 
brotherliness was never more manifest anywhere. It was partly, I 
suppose, because we all lived under one roof and ate in one room, 
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went to recitation and chapel without any hats, and enjoyed a 
Bohemian freedom as to slippers and study jackets. It was partly 
that. And it was largely due to the kindness of the Faculty who as- 
sociated with us all, Juniors no less then Seniors, as though we were 
men, brother men possessed of characters and capabilities no less 
than theirs and likely to benefit them with our society as much as 
they could help us by theirs. It was an airy fiction so far as most of 
us were concerned, but it was generous and mightily encouraging and 
only increased their greatness in our eyes, just as you realize most 
the difference between you and Elijah when he stands up beside you 
as a man of like passions, 

But more than all the hidden bond was our common pursuit. It 
was a brotherhood in Christ. We came down from our college friend- 
ships to find something dearer. Students in other professions so domi- 
ciled do not always grow together. But the sense that we were all 
seeking to know Christ that we might proclaim Him pervaded our 
life here and regulated our intercourse. It touched and hallowed 
everyday matters and mingled our highest ideals with our most care- 
less good times. There was nothing sanctimonious or gloomy about 
the life. We were human enough; noisy, foolish often, perhaps frivo- 
lous, and many times we behaved unworthily one toward another. But, 
after all, there was a real and holy fellowship in Christ. We felt it. 
all of us. It kindled at the morning devotions in this chapel, at our 
homelike evening prayer, in the Wednesday evening meetings in 
the music room, and at those ever-memorable Faculty Conferences, 
Our lives deepened and heightened in that atmosphere. The invisible 
but real kingdom opened before us, the kingdom of righteousness, 
joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit. It was what the apostles meant 
when they said, Grace, mercy, and peace be with you all. 

W. E. StRonc, ’85. 





OPENING OF THE SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. 


The Seminary year opened October 3, with an address before the 
students, faculty, and friends of the Seminary by President Hart- 
ranft, followed by a collation and a time of social fellowship. 
President Hartranft’s address on “Catholicity,” in its breadth of 
range and nobility of thought, was an excellent illustration of his 
subject. 


Catholic is one’ of the earliest post-apostolic Christian terms. The idea con- 
tained in the word is one of the earliest recognized and most fundamental truths of 
the religion of Christ. But the expression of truth vibrates between extremes and 
men become enamoured of the beauty of its garb and neglect the truth itself. The 
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Church of Christ should be catholic; yet wherein does catholicity consist? The 
earliest formula was; ‘‘ Where Christ is there is the catholic church,” Later, the 
limits of the meaning of the word were more and more closely drawn. A definite 
canon, a definite doctrine, a unitary head, a prescribed liturgy, mark the successive 
steps in the contraction of the term, To-day all historic churches claim catholicity 
as over against each other, the Roman, the Greek, the Armenian, the Coptic, etc. 
There is no true catholicity. 

What, then, is the significance of catholicity for to-day? First geographically. 
It should be recognized that the Kingdom of God on earth hasa territory which belongs 
to it. It is God’s will that a// men shouldcometohim. The geography of the king- 
dom should correspond with the geography of the globe. Christianity cannot yet 
claim such catholicity, even as compared with Buddhism or Confucianism. Still it 
js the religion of conquest and extermination, together the appropriation of what is 
good. The potency of conquest is in it ; but we are not yet geographically catholic. 
Our age should not think that its missionary triumphs are at all comparable with 
the transformations of apostolic time, when the number of the workers and the 
known fields to be worked are borne in mind. 

Again, the Christianity of to-day should be so catholic as to embrace art, litera- 
ture, education, and other manifestations of culture with an ennobling purpose which 
should reflect the divine mind. Science, philosophy, art, each ‘‘ for its own sake,” 
is the characteristic of the movements of modern culture. Where is the catholicity ? 
Christ meant to permeate these with himself. These should be brought to illustrate 
and magnify him. The power for this end is in the Gospel. The spirit is there. 
Who shall evoke it ? 

Not only science and culture in general, but every individual in his whole 
nature,— body, soul, and spirit, is embraced in the true catholicity of Christ. The 
Kingdom of God is within you,— every individual. This conquest of the entirety 
of individuals must be continued till the end of the history of the world. This 
needs in each man the spirit of Love. The catholic Christian must be magnanimous. 
He must live on the wide-horizoned mountain top, not in the narrow valley. He 
seeks unity not in a liturgy, a history, or a doctrine, but in the tie of brotherhood. 

A true catholicity in its relation to a Theological Seminary will make it hospit- 
able to every shade of opinion, of polity, of piety, and to every conceivable form of 
science. It will therefore set forth the highest phases and forms of culture. Bear 
in your hearts the universal spirit, a love for Christ compassing all, as before him 
one and the same,— equal before God. This will give a joyful and hopeful spirit, 
because Christ’s victory is sure. He is ‘‘ King of kings and Lord of lords.” This, 
too, gives a courageous spirit. Evils, vices, iniquities shall be overcomeand unclean 
spirits shall be banished to their dark homes. 


All the professors were present at the opening of the term. The 
students were on hand promptly. Reference to the roll of students 
will show that the number in attendance is nearly the same as last year. 


FRIDAY NIGHT, Oct. 5, after the prayer-meeting, the two upper classes 
gave an informal welcome to the new men. Mr. Merrill extended the 
greetings of the Middle Class, Mr. Swartz for the Seniors, and Mr. 
Knight, the President of the Students’ Association, added a few words. 
Mr. Bishop and Mr. Capen responded, A simple collation and social time 
followed. 
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ROLL OF STUDENTS.* 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOWS. 


EDWARD EVERETT NOUwRSE, Jena, Germany. 
Lake Forest College, 1888; Hartford Seminary, 1891; ‘Ordained, 1892; S. T. B., 1894. 


AUSTIN HAZEN, JR., Berlin, Germany. 
University ‘of Vermont, 1885; Hartford Seminary, 1893; Licensed, 1892. 


JOHN S. WELLES FELLOW. 


OzorA STEARNS DAVIS, Berlin, Germany. 
Dartmouth College, 1889; Hartford Seminary, 1894 5 Licensed, 1892. 


SPECIAL FELLOW. 


Berlin, Germany. 
” Doshisha College, 1884; Hartford Seminary, 1894; Ordained, 1891. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. 


Myron WINSLOW ADAMS, . Atlanta, Ga, 
Dartmouth College, 1881; Hartford Seminary, 1884; Ordained, 1885. 


FREDERIC Morton HOLLISTER, Waterbury, Conn. 
Olivet College, 1887 ; Hartford Seminary, 1891; Ordained, 1890. 


Joun H. Kerr, Rock Island, Ill. 


Princeton College, 1873; Western Semin ary, 1881. 


SAMUEL J. MCCLENAGHAN, East Orange, N.*J. 


Princeton College, : 1886 ; Princeton Seminary, 1 1889. 


OLIVER WILLIAM MEANS, Enfield, Conn. 
Bowdoin College, 1884; Hartford Seminary, 1887; Ordained, 1888. 


JoHN SOLOMON PorTER, . Prague, Bohemia. 
Williams College, 1888; Hartford Seminary, ‘18913 ; Ordained, 1891. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, . Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Brown University, 1887 ; Hartford Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON BELL, . Altamaha, Ga. 
Atlanta University, 1891 ; Hartford Seminary, 1894; Licensed, 1893. 


Oscar OsTROM, Hartford, Conn. 


Ripon College, 1892; ; B D., Chicago Seminary, 1889; Ordained, 1889. 


sses SENIOR CLASS. 

the WILLIAM Aucustus BACON, ‘ Medford, Mass. 
Mr. Dartmouth College, 1890; Licensed, 1891. 

rds. HENRY LINcoLN BALLOU, . i Saxton’s River, Vt. 
‘ime Amherst College, —; Licensed, 1891. 


* Corrected to October 14. 
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EpwarpD NELSON BILLINGS , Slaterville, R. I. 
Amherst College, 1892; Licensed, 1893. 


ANNIE JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, : Worcester, Mass. 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1891. 


EVERETT DWIGHT FRANCIS, Elmwood, Conn. 
Yale University, 1892 ; L icensed, 1894. 


FRED THERON KNIGHT, : Roxbury, Mass. 
Harvard Univ ersity, 1881; ; LL B., Harvard Law School, 1884; Licensed, 1894. 


EpWARD ALLISON LATHROP, ; f ; Northfield, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1892; Licensed, 1892. 

ADDIE IMOGEN LOCKE, : ; ° ; Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 

Mt. Holyoke College, 1892. 


SAMUEL ATKINSON NOON,. Weston, Mass. 
Wesleyan University, 1892 ; Licensed, 1893 


JAMEs ARTHUR OTIs, ; ° : . Irvington, Neb. 
Doane College, 1891; Licensed, 1891. 





CHARLES PEASE, . Thompsonville, Conn. 
Cornell University, —; Licensed, 1894. 


HERMAN FRANK SWARTZ, . Carbondale, Pa. 
Pennsylvania College, 1891; Licensed, 1894. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Harry SLAwson DUNNING, . . ; Middletown, N. Y. EDM 
Princeton College, 1892. . 


ALLAN CONANT FERRIN, . Hartford, Conn. osn 
University of Vermont, 1883 ; Licensed, 1892. JOH? 


MILTON NEWBERRY FRANTZ, ; ; : Norristown, Pa. Ap 
Syracuse University, 1886. WIL 


GILES FREDERIC GOODENOUGH, . A ; Winchester, Conn. : 
Yale University, 1893. GEO! 


MERTIE LAURA GRAHAM, . ? : ; Richford, Vt. 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1893. JAME 


EpWARD PARKER KELLY, ; , ‘ Auburndale, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1890. 








GEORGE EDWARD KINNEY, : ; : Thetford, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1893. 


Joun Ernest MERRILL, . 4 ; ; Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota, 1891. 


OHN RUSSELL PERKINS, . ° P ° South Berwick, Me. 
’ 
Dartmouth College, 1889. 


ARTHUR HowE PINGREE, . : - : Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Harvard University, 1890. 


GeEorGE Hosart Post, ; : 5 Clinton, N. Y. 
Hamilton College, 1893. 


Laura Hu.tpa WILD, é P : : Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Smith College, 1892 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 
Norwich, Conn. 


EpwWIN WHITNEY BIsHop, : . : 
Williams College, 1892; Licensed, 1893. 


EDWARD WARREN CaPEN, - . , Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


‘ Hartford, Conn. 


EpWIN CARLTON GILLETTE, ‘ ‘ 
Williams College, 1894 


FRANK KILBURN GRAVES, ; ‘ ; Waterbury, Vt. 
University of Vermont, 1886. 


FRANK WILLIAM HAZEN, . ; . . North Craftsbury, Vt. 
University of Vermont, 1890. 


WILLIAM HAZEN, . : ; : : Richmond, Vt. 
University of Vermont, 1893. 


WINFRED CHESNEY RHOADES, ; 7 : Mt. Vernon, N. 
Columbia College, 1894. 


JAMES BELKNAP SARGENT, : : : Bethel, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1892. 


NATHAN HENRY WEEKS, . : ; ‘ Dedham, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1894. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


EDMUND MICHAEL DE’ANGELIS, . ; = New York City. 


JoHN PALMER GAvIT, ; : : : Hartford, Conn. 


WILLIAM CuSHMAN HAwks, : ‘ ; Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1885. 


GEORGE LITTLETON STITH, , Hartford, Conn. 


Ordained, 1884. 


JAMES ARCHIBALD Woop, . : ; ; Hockanum, Conn. 
Ordained, 18go. 


SUMMARY. 
Fellows, 
Candidates for Ph.D., . 
Graduate Students, 
Seniors, 
Middlers, 
Juniors, 


Special Students, 
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DURING THE SUMMER the faculty was widely scattered in search of 
rest and change. Two of them, Professors Jacobus and Macdonald, crossed 
the ocean, the former on a vacation-trip to Switzerland, the latter to visit 
his home in Glasgow. 


THE LIST OF PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS filled by members of the faculty 
since the anniversary is as follows. Professors Beardslee: Sermon at 
the ordination of F. A. Sumner, ’94, at Eastford, Conn., June 27. 
Professor Gillette: Baccalaureate Sermon at Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., June 24; supplied the Center Church, Hartford, through- 
out August. President Hartranft: Address before the School of Christian 
Philosophy, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 6, on Zhe Jucarnation, Historically 
Considered; Address before the Ministers’ Association, Saratoga, N. Y., 
August 6, on The Influence of Biblical Theology upon the Theological 
Sciences ; Memorial Address before the Congregation of the Schwenck- 
felders, Towamencin, Pa., September 24. Professor Mead: Article in the 
Congregationalist, August 2, /s Compulsory Arbitration Feasible or Desir- 
able; in the Judependent, July 26, An Allegory; August 30, Foe Smith 
Once More. Professor Mitchell: Address before the Ministers’ Associ- 
ation, Saratoga, N. Y., August 13,0n Zhe Witness of St. Paul for the 
Historic Christ. Professor Pratt: Addresses before S. S. Superintend- 
ents’ Conferences at Plainville, Conn., June 9, and at Morris Cove, Conn., 
July 17, on Sunday- school Singing; Paper before the University Convo- 
cation of the State of New York, Albany, July 7, on Zhe Place of Music 
in the Higher Education; Address before the Franklin Co. Conference, 
Sunderland, Mass., September 5, on Hopeful Signs in our Church Music. 


THE STUDENTS have been occupied during the summer as follows : — Of 
the Senior Class, Bacon supplied the pulpits at Walpole, Wareham, and 
Miller’s Falls, Mass. Ballou worked at Weathersfield, Vt., under the Ver- 
mont Domestic Missionary Society. Billings preached at Westford, Conn. 
During the summer he met a sad loss in the death of his sister. Eames 
has left the Seminary to return to a former position as teacher in a boys’ 
preparatory school in Philadelphia. Knight has been the assistant pastor 
of T. M. Hodgdon, West Hartford. Lathrop has been at his home in 
Minnesota, preaching occasionally. Otis has spent the summer in Hart- 
ford, assisting President Hartranft and supplying the pulpit for F. S. Brewer 
of South Glastonbury. He has recently been called away by serious illness 
at home. Pease has been called for two years to the Third Congregational 
Church, Chicopee, Mass. He has accepted, but expects to continue studies 
in the Seminary. Swartz was the regular supply at Canton Center, Conn. 
Misses Forehand and Locke spent the summer at their homes. 

Of the Middle Class, Bishop preached at Marlboro, Conn. His health 
has so far improved that he is able to resume work at the Seminary. 
Ferrin kept up his charge at Glenwood, where a church has been organ- 
ized. Goodenough preached in North Goshen, Conn. Kinney assisted 
at the Fourth Church, Hartford. He had entire charge of the outdoor work, 
was substitute for Mr. Gillette as City Evangelist during his vacation, and 
was also engaged in Christian Endeavor work at East Hartford Meadows. 
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Since August he has supplied: various pulpits. Merrill preached in the 
suburbs of St. Paul, Minn. Post spent ten weeks at Asbury Park, N. J., 
reporting for the Dazly Fournal. The other members of the class spent 
their summer at home. Schauffler’s health compels him to give up 
study for the present. Miss Rogers, formerly a member of the class, has 
returned to Hartford to study in the School of Sociology. 

THE SUBJECT of the first Missionary Meeting of the year, on October 
10, was Student Summer Work. Brief statements were made by Mr. Kin- 
ney of his work at the Fourth Church, Hartford, particularly in connection 
with the Open-Air Meetings, by Mr. Ferrin concerning the formation at 
Glenwood of a regular church organization, by Mr. Knight of his service as 
assistant pastor at West Hartford, especially of the development of religious 
interest in the hamlet of Elmwood, by Mr. Post of his experiences as a 
newspaper reporter at Asbury Park, N. J., by Mr. Noon of the kind of 
work accomplished at Berkeley Temple, Boston, and by Mr. Merrill of his 
preaching at Merriam Park, Minn. While only samples of the varied sum- 
mer experiences of the members of the student body, and necessarily of a 
very cursory character, the reports were stimulating and suggestive. 








Recent Publications 


Wealth and Moral Law. By Pres. E. Benj. Andrews, LL.D. Carew 
Lectures for 1894. Discusses the current problems of property, capital, 
economic evils, socialism, etc. 135 pp. $7.00 in cloth, 50 cents in paper. 


The Ethics of Literary Art. By Maurice Thompson. Carew Lectures 
for 1893. Discusses the evils of literary ‘‘ realism,” especially in novel- 
writing. 87 pp., heavy paper, gilt edges. 7.00. 


Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Edwin H. Byington. The standard his- 
torical and practical manual. 104 pp., 15 illustrations. 75 cents in cloth, 
50 cents in paper. 


The Brookfield Services. For Sunday evenings. Five Series, 26 Services. 
Over 800,000 sold. Single sample free. $1.00 per roo (by the Series); 
$1.25 per roo otherwise. 


Devotional Services in Biblical Language. Arranged by Prof. Waldo 
S. Pratt. 4 Services, with music. Sample, 2 cents; $1.50 per r00. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. E. C. Bissell, D.D. A prac- 
tical text-book on a novel plan. 2ded. 143 pp. $7.8. 


Hebrew Vocabulary of the Psalms. By A. S. Fiske. Original and 
complete. 42pp. 30 cents. 


Hebrew Exercises for Classes. By Prof. Jas. Robertson, D. D. (Glasgow). 
Authorized American reprint. 38 pp. 50 cents. 


Handy Harmony of the Gospels. By Prof. A. T. Perry. Exact, clear, 
and compact. 3ded. 16 pp. so cents; $1.00 per dozen. 


Vocabulary of New Testament Words. By Ozora S. Davis. A statis- 
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